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a wm rary | AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
ss Friends’ family in W: on. Terms 
+ Ss Address SARA z. MATTHEWS and 
ISTERS, 1827 1 Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
PARTIES DESIRING — VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
— — Be’ block. from street cars ing 


pirol, and ra buildings. Terms, 
{- = Gea aires FRIEN 1626 Nineteenth Street, 


POR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


on SALE.— 


very fine building at mo soe oe ah oe 
Fox Chase (P. &R- R. aE ve > tae 
(N. Y. division of the P. & R.R.R 
ground, ' und tbenyp ceuena, enue Gale caeenaen 








BROWN, CLOUD & JOHNSON, 
aiunee Sees Mews Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R RENT.—A TEN ROOM HOUSE ON 
Swarthmore Hill. Permanent tenant desired. 
— family preferred. Rent, $25 per month. Dr. 


5 Pounds of Blended Coffee 
for $1.00 


(whole or ground) 


2 Pounds of Fine Blended Tea 
for $1.00 


(black, green, or mixed) 


Wm. S. Ingram, 
31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 11th Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


It is proposed to have a display of photographs 
and an exhibition of lantern slides at the Young 
Friends’ Association Meeting in Second month, 
and the hearty co-operation of all members and 
their friends is desired. 

The photographs may be of any size, and there 
is no limit as to number submitted or choice of 
subject. 

Friends willing to loan photographs and lantern 
slides for this meeting will kindly leave them at 
Y. F. A. Building or with H.S. Walton, 100 S. 
Broad Street, not later than Second month 6. 

EMMA FELL PAXSON, Secretary. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to ser- 
DARIES ing — Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, P 
OSEPH L. JONES. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
' ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1902. 


Buck Hill Falls. 
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We are now preparing, and wil! presently send out, our 
Bookiet for 1902. In it the special plans for the year are 
outlined, and the general plan of this “‘Summer Settle- 
ment for Friends and Friendly People” is re-stated, for 
the benefit of old friends and new. 

As to old friends—so old as 1901, at least—we may 
mention here that several who spent some time at the 
Inn last summer engaged rooms for a stay the coming 
season. With the enlarged house, we hope to have 
enough rooms, exactly of the right size, at exactly the 
right time, for everyone ;—and yet we want to be “ full 
up,” all the season. 

We count on opening Seventh-day, the 31st of Fifth 
month. When we shall close will depend on the length 
of time the autumn guests desire to stay. We should 
like to make the season twenty wéeks, which would bring 
the closing to Tenth month 20. The mountains are fine 
at that time. 


For information in regard to the Settlement at Buck 
Hill Falls, address Cuarces F. Janxins, Secretary and 
Treasurer, BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 
Race Street, Philadelphia. 

For visits to Buck Hill Falls, or other local business, 
address, Rosert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco, 
P. O. and Station, Pa. 
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WANTED. 
ANTED.—A POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER 


or companion; competent to Manage servants. 
Address Box 78, Doylestown, Pa.: 


wast ED.—A RELIABLE, EXPERIENCED 
person for general housework, good wages and home 
(in a private family in*the suburbs) to one taking an in- 
terest in her duties. Will pay lower —— and put out 
washing and ironing. Apply to 6604 N. 6th St., Oak 
Lane, Philad’a. 





WINTER HOMES. 


HOTEL WINDLE, 


19 E. Forsytue Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Central to all places of interest. Ref..R.B Nicholson. 
C. B, SMITH, Proprietor. 


Nicety Srrvarep. 


New Archdale «. se Place. 


Atvantic City, N 


Entirely new. Near beach. tevedse and al] modern 


conveniences. Thoroughly heated Ofen all the year 
Very desirable for Friends. JESSE M. BUNDY, Prop 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Cenrrat Avz., Ocean Crrv, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Home comforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren ALL THE YEAR 
Oczan Enp oF ea iam Avz., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


Booxtst 


The Pennhurst, 


Maitep. 
Open the entire year. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atiantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level, 





JAMES HOOD, 
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The Committee on Education of the | 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler} B.S. ( University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools,wishing assistance in securin 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invit 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. to rza.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, rgo N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WA. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply t 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 

pares for college 
J. EUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 


f Principals. 
Circulars on application. 





Abington Friends’ School, 

For Boarpinc anp Day Purms or Bron, Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberai 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
— M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


2 > 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are — by reason of endowment. 

or particulars address 
A. DAV Is JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenvps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GrRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty two miles north of New York City. 

For circulars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York 
The Oakwood Seminary, 

Unton Sprincs, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co educational boarding-school, under care of Friends. 
Prepares for college, technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate Write for catalogue to 

FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


‘SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOO, 


(Formerly Swartumore Grammar SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
.tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY.-AT-1.AW, 

§ 623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

( Ambier, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


7og Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Wills, Beussen, and Trusts. 


Orricss: 


Phone 3754- 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

No. 133 Sours Tws.irrn Sreezer, Purtapscemia 

Conveyancing and investing. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT- Law, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER. 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Telephone 1-37-72. 


OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH anny MARY HETZEL, 
OstsoratTHic PHysicians, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room gor. 
Hours 9 a.m to 12.30 p.m. and 2to4p.m. Consulta- 
tion and examination free 





OSTEOPATHY. 


New science of healing without drugs. Examination 
and consultation free. 

RACHEL READ, Osteopathic Physician, 27S. r6th 
St., (first floor back). Graduate of Philadelphia College. 


Science, 

—— | STENOGRAPHER 
War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 

GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 

Home, 216 W. Coulter St ,Germant’n. Phone, 96-07 W. 


Law, 


Friends’ and other records searched. 
Wills examined, Families traced, etc. 
Address CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Genealogist, 
245 N. xrth &t., Philadelphia. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to 


Carpenters, Bur_psers, anpD CONTRACTORS. 
tr25 Spring St (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angie St., Tioga. 





CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


.-CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4@~ At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philadelphia, Pa 


POSS SS SS SCS SC SSCS ST SVT 


He was 57; he looked about 
40, despite daily business cares 
and responsibilities innumerable, 
about which he refused to worry. 

Why ? 

The future of his family was 
made secure, his own old age 
provided for by a policy in the 


PENN [TIUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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Publisher's Bepartment. 


SPECIAL CLUB RATES. 


UNTIL Third month 1, we offer a special Club 
Rate with Young Friends’ Review and Scattered 
Seeds, as follows: 


Friends’ Intelligencer and Young Friends’ 
Review, one year, . $2.25 
If both subscriptions are new, 2.00 
Intelligencer, Review, and Scattered Seeds, 2.60 
If all three are new, . 2.35 


PORTRAITS OF ROBERT S. HAVILAND. 


THE portrait of Robert S. Haviland, in last week's 
issue of the INTELLIGENCER, makesa fine picture, 
when carefully printed on special paper We are 
having some copies so printed, and will be glad to 
send them to Friends who desire them, for 1o 
cents each. Send us five 2-cent stamps. 


> Fe Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


i. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. sienesnitianns Pa. 


Men’s Clothing to Order 


We shall make Men’s Suits and 
Trousers to measure, from a collec- 
tion of short ends of fine imported 
and domestic fabrics, at the very low 
prices quoted below. The goods are 
chiefly Worsteds and Cheviots in 
stylish fancy effects, though there 
are a few in plain black and blue. 
Of most pieces there is only a single 
suit pattern ; and for that reason we 
advise early selection. The special 
prices are as follows : 


$25.00 Suits are now $18.50 
$30.00 Suits are now $18.50 
$32.50 Suits are now $22.50 
$35.00 Suits are now $22.50 
$8 and $10 Trousers, $6.50 


These Suits and Trousers are extra 
| values at our regular prices ; and 
the short ends will be made up with 
the same attention to every detail of 
fit and finish that characterizes all 
our custom work. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
V. 
Goop may, indeed, come in spite of evil, for of un- 
mixed evil there are few examples in the affairs of men, 
but good does not come because of it. 


Jesse H. Hotes. 


From his paper read at the Friends’ Peace Conference. 


EACH DAY. 


As we meet and touch, each day, 
The many travellers on our way, 
Let every such brief contact be 

A glorious, helpful ministry ; 

Che « 
Each giving to the other's need, 


Each helping on the other's best, 


ontact of the soil and seed, 


And blessing each as well as blest. 


—Susan Coolidge. 


INFLUENCES MAKING 


BY 


FOR PEACE.' 


PRESIDENT EDMUND STANLEY, WICHITA, KAN. 


[HE trend of human events, socially, economically, 
morally, religiously, is in the direction of purer phil- 
osophy, of more intelligent and humane economic 
laws, of higher and better methods of preserving and 
cultivating moral precepts, of a Christian civilization 
world-wide in its scope, embracing all human interests 
and imbued with the real living spirit of the Master. 

Apparently the economic phase of this reforma- 
tion is to-day giving to the world the most conspicu- 
ous evidences of real progress. We could not admit, 
however, that the results coming in this way are the 
greatest, important as they may seem, since much of 
the work being done along these lines is based upon 
an uncertain foundation, and has nothing for defense 
save the advantages that come through business rela- 
tions and commercial transactions. 
tice for gain. 


It is but an armis- 


As the wants of man increase—and they do grow 
with every upward step in civilization—a wider and 
continually growing field of production becomes a 
necessity. Once, in the home, in the family, nearly 
the entire supply of materials needful for the comforts 
of life was produced. A house could be builded with 
less than a half dozen tools, and little variety of mate- 
rials. Intellectual growth and refined tastes demand 
a change in manner of living ; and buildings, furni- 
ture, provisions, clothing, transportation—in fact, 
everything with which we have to do—must submit to 


' From the paper, ‘* Principal Influenves Making for Peace, and How 
They May be Strengthened."’ Read at Friends’ Peace Conference, 
Philadelphia. 
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Such have been the chdnges in the 
progress of civilization that to-day the commonly 
accepted necessities of life can scarcely be supplied by 
a score of peoples, under as many different climatic 
conditions.. The production and exchange of that 
which our higher civilization terms necessities is culti- 
vating and fostering a spirit of dependence, a common 
commercial interest, a friendly spirit. A touch of ma- 
terial interests, as well as a touch of pathos, may 
make the world kin, and unquestionably it is doing so 
to-day. The wants of man have been the cause of the 
development of great commercial interests, and the 
warp of these stupendous enterprises is interwoven with 
the woof of the surplus of every people under the sun. 

To make the case stronger still in the interest of 
universal peace, the operation of this intricate machin- 
ery is dependent upon a universal system of credit. A 
structure in which the wealth of nations is involved 
must be operated upon economic principles; and dis- 
turbances that hinder progress, that interfere with ex- 
change, that reverse fortunes, that threaten national 
existence itself, cannot hope for encouragement from 
this commercial scheme, now being unified and brought 
to system with astonishing rapidity. 

It needs no prophetic vision to reveal the fact that 
in the near future the financial and commercial inter- 
ests of the world will be arrayed on the side of uni- 
versal peace. No one questions the fact that the 
Turkish empire has escaped the perils of more than 
one war because of the financial interests that would 
have been jeopardized by military conflict. Nations as 
well as men are debtors and creditors, and as: such 
must operate upon business principles ; and the uncer- 
tain turns of military campaigns can hardly recom- 
mend an appeal to arms as a business-like method of 
dealing with controverted questions of national import. 

Again, the limitations to conquest now thrown 
about civilized warfare will tend to discourage war as 
a means for settlement of differences. In former times 
the additions of territory, the increase of revenue from 
subjugated peoples, and the spoils of war, including 
not only stolen treasure and confiscated property but 
the lives and services of the subdued people,—these 
made war a profitable employment, a means for the 
accumulation of wealth. But economic interests, hu- 
mane principles, and the higher light that has touched 
the human conscience, have placed a hedge about 
modern warfare, and the restrictive measures that have 
been and are being thrown about it have deprived na- 
tions of the opportunities once enjoyed of making the 
vanquished people a prey to the greed of the con- 
queror. While much financial gain may still come to 
a country through conquest, it is a fact that there is 
much uncertainty connected with an enterprise depend- 
ent wholly on military success; and the immediate 
support of the undertaking must come from the peo- 
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ple, the business interests, the resources of the coun- 
try that chooses to engage in war. 

In the face of modern civilization, a nation must 
have some powerful excuse for engaging in war, 
stronger at least than those which are given by histo- 
rians for many of the great struggles of the past cen- 
turies. True it is that excuses given to-day are -of 
little real force ; but if compared with those of earlier 
periods, we must admit that there are evidences of real 
progress. 

Our own sad experience in the Orient is but 
another example of a great power making demands of 
a weaker people, and yet failing to submit its policy to 
a court of arbitration to determine the justice of the 
demand. There was a question in the minds of the 
American people, and no doubt in the minds of the 
people of other nations, as to our real status in the 
matter of the Philippine archipelago. Had we waited 
and inquired, had an international tribunal passed upon 
the question, it is probable that the native tribes would 
have accepted the concensus of opinion given by dis- 
interested nations, and there would have been little or 
no war necessary to establish the authority of our 
government over the islands, if the ruling of the court 
had been in our favor. . 

We have a right to hope that there is a growth in 
national conscience ; that our civilization is producing 
men who are honest not only in individual affairs but 
in national affairs as well. In every school, in every 
home, in every church, the great principles of justice, 
honesty, and truth should be inculcated, and the in- 
struction should be broad enough and comprehensive 
enough to reach beyond the limits of any country or 
any government. 

The development under such teaching (and we 
have much of it) is already a powerful barrier in the 
way of war policies. One will say, “If we fight for 
just cause, ‘ God is on the side of right, and right will 
prevail.’’’ Right may prevail, but not because of the 
wrong-doer. Victory does not come as a special 
favor to those who make war to establish right. I 
am persuaded that the soldier on the battle-field is the 
least to be censured for the wrongs of human warfare. 
It is his ‘‘ but to do and die’’; but the greater wrong 
lies with those responsible for his deeds, his suffering, 
his death. He obeys the mandates of government, 
the law under which he lives, and fills as best he 
knows, possibly, the place to which his environments 
have assigned him. Not so with the teacher, the cler- 
gyman, the politician, the legislator, the author in the 
public press. These are moulders of public conscience 
that is given expression in law and put into action by 
the representatives of government. 

To make these factors in government right in 
heart, in service, is reaching the root of the evil. If itis 
true in life that ‘the headship of the English-speaking 
people passed with the opening of the 20th century from 
England to America,” then it behooves us to assume 
the new responsibility not only with the dignity that 
becomes a great nation, but thoughtfully and 
prayerfully ; for there comes a charge to our hands 
that demands consideration and bears large responsi- 
bility. The English-speaking people must have a part 
in the progress of the new century. The questions 
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that are interesting this convention are facing the world, 
and their solution will determine in a large measure 
the growth and character of human ‘society. If Epi- 
curean philosophy could work moral ruin in Greek 
and Roman society, what may we expect from equi- 
page and conflict of arms with the intelligence and in- 
ventive genius of this portentous era! May we not 
reasonably anticipate all the mioral degradation of the 
past with the multiplied exhibitions of destruction, 
devastation, and death that follow in the wake of the 
military campaign ? 

We are led to believe that the outlook is more 
hopeful. The signs of the times certainly indicate an 
awakening of the public conscience, a growth in senti- 
ment against war as a factor in human government. 


From the American Friend, Philadelphia. 
THE MESSAGE OF QUAKERISM. 


Ir the Society of Friends continues to have a mission * 
to the world, as we surely believe it has, it must dem- 
onstrate its title to existence by a distinct and une- 
quivocal message. Much as we may desire the or- 
ganic unity of the church of Christ, we must recognize 
that it must follow, and not anticipate, unity of convic- 
tion as to the essentials of worship and of life. Our 
individuality comes from our Creator, and is doubtless 
intended to promote the purposes of infinite wisdom. 
Even within the same domestic circle, we may often 
see in brothers and sisters, possessing the same hered- 
ity, subjected to the same educational influences, and 
partaking of an environment so closely identical as to 
be undistinguishable, distinct types of mental as well as 
physical habit. These characteristics affect religious 
thought, and separate men into distinct groups—evan- 
gelical, mystical, ritualistic. Why this should be so 
is one of the hidden mysteries of life. Sometime, 
somehow, the infinitely wise purpose of God will be re- 
vealed. Enough for us to know that it is a condition 
of our present human life, and beyond all doubt a fac- 
tor in the progressive civilization of mankind. It is 
ours to recognize and to use it. One of the direct and 
inevitable results of this diversity is the division of the 
militant church into groups drawn into affiliation by 
unity of conviction as to man’s relation to God, and 
God’s plan of salvation for man. 

The Society of Friends came into being in the sev- 
enteenth century because George Fox and his associ- 
ates believed themselves entrusted with a conception of 
the truth more pure and complete than that then held 
and proclaimed by their fellow professors of the Chris- 
tian name. It was no new gospel which they pro- 
fessed to hold, but that which was proclaimed by Christ 
himself, and exemplified in his life—*‘ primitive Chris- 
tianity revived.” Yet we must not lose sight of the 
fact that much of truth was familiar in the seventeenth 
century which was unknown to the earthly asso- 
ciates of Jesus, and to his apostles in the years 
which followed his ascension. Nor can we, who are 
privileged to enjoy the brighter light of the twentieth 
century, evade our responsibility for the acquisition of 
the larger knowledge which is within our reach, and 
for its assimilation into our very being. Nineteenth 
century knowledge is an inadequate factor in the for- 
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mation of the character which our Father rightly de- 
mands of us in the twentieth. 


The fact stands out boldly, proven by the history 
of the church throughout the Christian centuries, that 
it pleases God, for the extension of his kingdom and 
for the restoration of humanity to his likeness, to use 
men and women of varied intelligence, and those who 
accept phases of belief so diverse as to seem to our 
finite judgment quite irreconcilable. The noisy demon- 
strations of the Salvationists, the aggressive pioneer 
methods of the Methodists, the silent worship of the 
Quakers, and the ceremonials of the ritualists, have all 
borne their fruit, under God’s blessing, in winning souls 
to Christ. His ‘ holy, catholic church” includes all. 
This thought alone should suffice to satisfy us that we 
are not the sole possessors of truth, and that when our 
methods fail, others may succeed. It should expand 
our charity so that it include not only “ those who are 
of the same household of faith,” but all who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and are therefore his 
disciples. It should also make us very charitable 
towards those within our own Society whose views of 
non-essentials differ from our own, especially so as we 
think how we ourselves have changed in thought and 
practice with the progress of our religious experience, 
and as we recognize that the opinions and habits of 
those who differ from us have often been formed under 
the influence of an environment very unlike our own. 
Sound wisdom, for all ages and in all climes, is em- 
bodied in the sentiment, ‘ In essentials unity, in non- 
essentials liberty, in all things charity.” 

What, then, are the essentials of the message of 
Quakerism to the world, which we may rightfully ex- 
pect shall be witnessed by all our churches, and which 
shall give us a title to live as one of the many branches 
of the church of Christ ? We speak not of the funda- 
mentals of the Christian faith which we hold in com- 
mon with others, but of those distinguishing tenets 
which justify our separate existence. 


The immanence of God was undoubtedly one of 
the chief of these in the beginning of our Society, and 
is equally vital to-day. Out of it grew our testimony 
to spiritual (including silent) worship, and to an in- 
spired, that is, a prophetic, ministry. The umiversal 
priesthood of believers is its natural corollary, and this 
in turn requires the recognition of Christ’s headship 
in the church, and. the rejection of a system in which 
one man shall have preéminence, that “all may 
prophesy one by one, that all may learn, and all may 
be comforted.” The past few decades have seen a 
wonderful increase in the acceptance of the doctrine of 
God’s immanence throughout the Christian world, and 
it is to-day one of the chief themes of theological 
writers ; but it has yet to bear its fruit in a fuller ap- 
preciation of spiritual worship and a ministry whose 
unction is directly from the Head of the church. 
“God hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty; that no flesh 
should glory in his presence.’’ Quakerism, to-day as 
always, recognizes that God may and does reveal him- 
self to the devout ploughman as he walks the furrow 
and to the mother as she faithfully pursues the exact- 
ing duties of her domestic life, as surely as to the min- 
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ister in his study, and may entrust to either the mes- 
sage which shall edify the church or win a lost soul. 
This is an essential part of the message of Quakerism. 
It does not imply that this ploughman or this mother 
has a gift of public ministry of the word requiring the 
subordination of daily duties to the exercise of such a 
gift, but it does impose upon the church the duty of 
preserving the freedom of the ministry, of seeing that 
the door is open to every waiting and obedient soul for 
the exercise of gifts conferred by the Source of all 
spiritual power. And the preservation of this freedom 
is altogether consistent with keen appreciation of an 
intelligent and well instructed ministry—one by which 
truth and not error will be taught; one whose only 
source is the pure Fountain of life, but flowing through 
a human channel is neither tainted or perverted. 

The diversity of gifts, so emphatically declared by 
Paul, has always received the recognition of our Soci- 
ety in theory, and it has very often been sadly 
abridged in practice. The pastor may be also a 
prophet, and the teacher an evangelist. More often 
these gifts are entrusted to different individuals. May 
each fulfill his own calling, careful not to be or to 
place a stumbling-block in a brother’s way. 

One thought more. It is a part of the message 
of Quakerism that the “‘ one baptism” of the Christian 
dispensation is not outward but spiritual, and that to 
him who has been truly baptized spiritually the rite of 
water baptism is superfluous ; in like manner, that par- 
taking of the body of Christ is fulfilled in spiritual 
union with him. 

Have we herein presented aught that is not essen- 
tial in our message to the world, as well in the twen- 
tieth century as in those which have preceded it? May 
we not draw together with full purpose of heart, to 
preserve the form of sound doctrine, to exalt our her- 
itage, to fulfill our calling of God in Christ Jesus ? 

Joun B. GARRETT. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 6. 
THE TEMPLE. 

GOLDEN TExT.—We have thought of thy loving kindness, O 
God, in the midst of thy temple.—Psalms, xlviii., 9. 
Before study of Lesson read Luke, i., 5-23. 

THE first temple on Mt. Moriah, the eastern spur of 
Mt. Zion, was built by Solomon in the tenth century, 
B. C. This was destroyed when Jerusalem was taken 
by the Babylonians, in 586 B.C. Onthe return from 
the exile a new temple was erected under the inspiration 
and direction of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah 
and of Prince Zerubbabel (521-516 B. C.). So far 
as we know this building served, doubtless with many 
alterations and repairs, until the time of Herod. Herod 
had alienated the Jews to a very considerable extent 
by his Hellenistic tendencies. He had built temples 
to foreign gods, even for the worship of the emperor 
himself. He had violated the sacred soil of Jerusalem 
with a Roman amphitheatre. We may suppose that 
he hoped to win the people to him by the construction 
of a temple which would revive the glories of the days 

of Solomon. 
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Herod’s proposals to the Jews were at first coldly 
received, but he persisted and in the end prevailed. 
The proceeding made necessary all the native craft of 
the Idumean to overcome the doubts and scruples of 
the Pharisees. An old synagogue ought not to be 
destroyed until a new one was erected ; how much 
less then the Temple itself. But the famous Rabbi 
Babas—so says tradition—remarked that he saw a 
breach in the old wall, so that repairs were necessary. 
Thus on pretense of repairs the work went on with no 
interruption of the temple service. The new temple 
of Herod was to be continuous with the ancient temple 
of Zerubbabel. A thousand priests were trained as 
masons and carpenters, for those parts of the task 
which could not be undertaken by ordinary workmen. 
It is told that the building was assisted by supernatural 
intervention. Rain fell only by night during the 
construction, so that it should not be delayed. The 
more sacred part of the interior sanctuary was finished 
ineighteen months. The vast surroundings took eight 
years. Additions and improvements continued to be 
made almost down to the time of the fall of Jerusalem 
in the year 70 A.D. _ It was so far completed however 
before the death of Herod in 4 B. C. that he was able 
to preside at the dedication. 

The pride of the Jews in the new building was 
unbounded. A common saying was “ He who has 
not seen the temple has never seen a beautiful thing.”’ 
Herod showed throughout the building period the 
most scrupulous care in deferring to all the prejudices 
of the Jews. He himself—not being a Jew—never 
entered the inner courts reserved for the sons of Israel. 
It is therefore the more remarkable that he should have 
persisted in displaying among the trophies of the period 
of independence near the eastern entrance, that sign of 
the subjection of Judea to Rome, the Roman eagle. 
This was doubly objectionable to the Jews, because it 
violated, or gave opportunity for violation of, the 
commandment against the making and worshipping of 
images. The erection of this eagle was among the 
last public acts of Herod and it left for his son a heritage 
of trouble. 


The temple area, as Jesus knew it, occupied a great 
area about a thousand feet square. Just north of this, 
and at the western corner, was the tower of Antonia, 
occupied by a Roman garrison. Eight gates pierced 
the lofty walls surrounding the court. Inside a lofty 
double colonnade extended all round the area, roofed 
in and provided with seats. The eastern part of this 
was called ‘‘Solomon's Porch.” In the south-eastern 
corner rose a high tower, from which each morning a 
priest announced the first rays of the rising sun as the 
signal for beginning of the temple services. This 
tower is probably the pinnacle referred to in the story 
of the temptation (Luke, iv., 9). Inside the colon- 
nade was the “ court of the gentiles,”’ open to all na- 
tions. This must have been the place from which 
Jesus drove out the merchants and money changers 
(Matthew, xxi., 12, 13; John, ii., 13-16). The court 
of gentiles was widest at the west and narrower res- 
pectively on the east, south, and north, the inner 
court being thus set in the eastern side and nearer the 
north than the south of the total area. This inner 
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court was forbidden to gentiles on pain of death, and 
the Roman government made, in cases of violation of 
this law, an exception to the general rule that Romans 
should never be subject to Jewish laws and punish 
ments. A low wall, pierced by thirteen openings, 
separated this sacred area from the ‘ profane” place 
without. 

Inside the inner court a flight of steps led up to 
the Terrace surmounted by the Temple itself. Gates 
on all sides admitted to the interior, the finest—* the 
Beautiful ’’—being on the east. Just inside this great 
gate, and therefore on the east side, was the Court of 
Women, so called because of the galleries for women 
which occupied a part of it. Another flight of steps 
now led to the Upper Court, which was unequally 
divided into two parts, a larger part for the priests con- 
taining the great altar of sacrifice and a smaller for the 
Israelites. The Sanctuary was on a still higher ter- 
race to the west. On the south side of it was the 
golden candlestick, the table of shewbread on the 
north, and the altar of incense between. This was 
the Holy Place. Back of it wasthe Most Holy Place, 
its entrance concealed by a heavy veil. It is believed 
to have been empty, and was entirely dark. 

Of course there were multitudes of rooms in addi- 
tion for the uses of the priests and of the various cer- 
emonies of the Temple. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1902.—LEsson No. 6. Second Month 9g. 
THE SIN OF FALSEHOOD. 

GOLDEN TExt.—Wherefore putting away falsehood, speak ye 
truth each one with his neighbor.— Ephesians, iv., 25 
The Scripture of the Lesson is Acts, iv., 32 to v., 11. 
WHEN Peter and John were released, as was narrated 
in our last lesson, they returned to their followers and 
told what the chief priests and elders had said unto 
them ; then the people lifted up their voices to God in 
thanksgiving and praise. ‘ And when they had 
prayed, the place was shaken wherein they were gath- 
ered together; and they were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and they spake the word of God with bold- 

ness.’ (Acts, iv., 31.) 

Our lesson to-day records some incidents that oc- 
curred in connection with the practice among the dis- 
ciples of holding the goods in common. Joseph, sur- 
named Barnabas, who sold his field and gave the full 
price to the apostles, received his surname because of 
his eloquence as a speaker, but in this respect the 
author of Acts invariably subordinates him to Paul. 
Though a native of Cyprus he was a member of the 
church at Jerusalem. It was he who secured Paul's 
admission to that church (Acts, ix., 27), who visited 
and encouraged the church which had been founded 
by dispersed Christians at Antioch, in Syria (Acts, xi., 
22-24), and who brought Paul from Tarsus and intro- 
duced him to his field of work (Acts, xi., 25, 26). 

According to the epistle to the Galatians Joseph 
was a companion of Paul in his missionary journeys, 
some time before the council of Jerusalem, and in this 
council he joined Paul in declaring that observance of 
the Mosaic law was not required of Gentile Christians. 
He afterward retreated from a position that he had 
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taken long before, that a Jewish Christian was at liberty 
to eat at the same table with a brother Gentile freed 
from the law (Galatians, ii., 13), and was for this reason 
accused by Paul of hypocrisy, and after this dispute at 
Antioch it was no longer possible for the two men 
to work together along the same lines. The mention 
of him in I. Corinthians, ix., 6, proves that he was still 
a prominent missionary, and that like Paul he sup- 
ported himself, by his own labor, but is no evidence 
that he is again a companion of Paul. 

It appears by the narrative that when Ananias sold 
his land he and his wife agreed between themselves 
that they would keep back part of the price, while 
appearing to give all of it. They were not compelled 
by the law of the community either to part with 
their property or to give up all that they received for 
it; their sin lay wholly in the deception which they 
practiced ; they wished the people to think that they 
had given all to God when they had given only a part. 
Ananias appeared merely to have acted a falsehood, 
but Sapphira, when questioned by Peter, answered 
falsely in regard to the price of the land. As they 
had agreed between them to deceive the Apostles, and 
as no direct question was put to Ananias, we are not 
justified in regarding her guilt as any greater than that 
of her husband. 

That the guilty ones should have died as recorded, 
in this season of great religious execitement, is not 
an impossibility, but this phase of the subject is 
unimportant, as we all know that the death of the 
body is neither the usual nor the natural punishment 
of deception and falsehood. Those who willfully 
deceive others soon discover that they are not trusted 
even when they speak the truth, and though their sin 
be not found out they lose their self-respect. An oc- 
casional deviation from the truth may be repented of 
and forgiven, but persistence in courses of deception 
and fraud leads to spiritual death, for ‘the soul that 
sinneth, it shall die.’’ 

The two causes of falsehood are selfishness and 
cowardice. Men deceive their fellow men in order that 
they may thereby acquire money, or position, or repu- 
tation. Those who deal falsely from such motives 
as these will never become honest until they experience 
a change of heart and learn to love their neighbors as 
themselves. Other men, whose impluses are good, act 
hastily, without taking time to consider the conse- 
quences ; when disaster to themselves or others is the 
result of their thoughtless actions, they tell what is 
not true in order to cover up their wrong doing. Those 
who would overcome a tendency to misrepresent things 
. when they get into tight places, should form the habit 
of asking themselves, before entering upon any course 
of action, ‘‘ Will I be brave enough to tell the exact 
truth about this matter if occasion requires ?’’ Care- 
ful observance and accurate description lead to truth- 
fulness, and the frequent telling of the truth under 
difficulties results in a habit of mind which makes the 
sin of falsehood almost impossible. 


STILL fight resolutely on, knowing that in this 
spiritual combat none is overcome but him who ceases 
to struggle and to trust in God.—[ Lorenzo Scupoli. ] 
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A WISE PRECAUTION. 
SOME years ago a lady, who tells the story herself, 
went to consult a famous physician about her health. 
She was a woman of nervous temperament, whose 
troubles—and she had many—had worried and excited 
her to such a pitch that the strain threatened her phys- 
ical strength, and even her reason. She gave the doc- 
tor a list of her symptoms, and answered his ques- 
tions, only to be astonished at his brief prescription 
at the end: ‘‘ Madam, what you need is to read your 
Bible more.” 

‘“‘ But, doctor,” began the bewildered patient. 
‘“Go home and read your Bible an hour a day,” 
the great man reiterated, with kindly authority. 
“Then come back. to me a month from to-day.” 
And he bowed her out without a possibility of further 
protest. ‘ 

At first his patient was inclined to be angry. 
Then she reflected that, at least, the prescription was 
not an expensive one. Besides, it certainly had been 
a long time since she had read the Bible regularly, she 
reflected, with a pang of conscience. Worldly cares 
had crowded out prayer and Bible study for years, 
and, though she would have resented being called an 
irreligious woman, she had undoubtedly become a 
most careless Christian. She went home and set her- 
self conscientiously to try the physician’s remedy. 

In one month she went back to his office. 
“ Well,” he said, smiling as he looked at her face, “I 
see you are an obedient patient, and have taken my 
prescription faithfully. Do you feel as if you needed 
any other medicine now?” 

‘No, doctor, I don’t,” she said honestly. ‘I feel 
like a different person. But how did you know that 
was just what I needed ?”’ 

For answer the famous physician turned to his 
desk. There, worn and marked, lay an open Bible. 

‘* Madam,” he said, with deep earnestness, “‘if I 
were to omit my daily reading of this book I should 
lose my greatest source of strength and skill. I never 
go to an operation without reading my Bible. I never 
attend a distressing case without finding help in its 
pages. Your case called not for medicine, but for 
sources of peace and strength outside your own mind, 
and I showed you my own prescription, and I knew it 
would cure.”’ 

“Yes, I confess, doctor,’’ said his patient, “that I 
came very near not taking it.”’ 

“Very few are willing to try it, I find,” said the 
physician, smiling again. ‘ But there are many, many 
cases in my practice where it would work wonders if 
they would only take it.” 

This is a true story. The doctor died only a little 
while ago, but his prescription remains. It will do no 
one any harm to try it-—[Exchange. ] 



























































































































































































































































































































































Kinp words are short to speak but their echoes 
are endless ! 
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Ir God is really preparing us all to become that 
which is the very highest and best thing possible, there 
ought never to be a discouraged or uncheerful being in 
the world.—[ Horace Bushnell. | 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not dater than Third-day. 


Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


FRIENDS’ PART IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


WE wish it could be conclusively demonstrated that 
the closing statement of President Sharpless’s recent 
article in the Atlantic Monthly was completely true. 
He said, it may be recalled, that the Friends in Penn- 
sylvania, while relatively very few in number, “ are 
working, almost to a man, for clean politics.” 

If this could be shown to be the exact fact, it 
would be gratifying, then, to learn that the same thing 
could be said of Friends everywhere—that in all the 
States they stood conspicuously for incorruptibility in 
public affairs. 

That Friends should do so, if they engage in poli- 
tics at all, no one will question. The principles which 
they profess, or which they profess to profess, are not 
compliant with what is wrong. They do not admit of 


making terms with evil. That the Friends’ ground is 


in its nature one of no compromise is one of their ap- 


parent difficulties, for political results are very com- 
monly a compromise. It is rare indeed that Right 
wins an unqualified victory over Wrong where “ prac- 
tical politicians ’’ have matters in charge. 

But while it is true that the Friends’ duty of with- 
standing evil and demanding good makes their posi- 
tion apparently more difficult, as has just been said, it 
is true also that he, whether Friend or another, who 
stands firmly for clean politics, will in that regard 
never be put to shame. If he does not handle pitch 
he will not be defiled by it. And it is true, too, that 
this safety is increased by the safety which comes of 
non-responsibility. The Friends long ago perceived 
this. They were disinclined, for many years, to be- 
come involved in o.fice-seeking or office-holding. If 
they accepted any place they were careful to see that 
its duties could be performed without compromise of 
their principles. They did not desire to be sheriffs, for 
it may become the sheriff's duty to execute the death 
penalty. They did not wish to become magistrates, 
and so be called on to administer oaths. They 
avoided other positions, whose duties might be ex- 
pected to place them in a false position. 

That Friends may do good, and have done good, 
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far greater than their numbers would suggest, by an 


attitude of firm protest against public wrong, and a 
consistent policy of encouragement to that which is 
both pure and peaceable in governmental affairs, we 
fully believe. That they have done this generally by 
not becoming “‘ practical politicians”’ will be conceded 
by any one who studies their history. Their attitude 
of observation, of caution, of readiness to object and 
oppose, has been vastly more helpful to the general 
welfare than if they had involved themselves in the 
ordinary conflicts and struggles of political place- 
seeking. 

Every one must judge for himself how he will 
help to make conditions about him better. Some may 
feel that they are called on to be politicians ; many 
will feel that they are not. But let all be sure of each 
step. Let all be sure that what they are doing does 
not carry them into connections which will balk the 
testimonies which they are supposed to hold. <A 
Quaker as a corruptionist, or keeping the company of 
corruptionists, or serving their purposes, or countenanc- 
ing their plans, would be a sad spectacle indeed. In 
Pennsylvania, President Sharpless cheerfully believes, 


such a thing is hardly ever seen. Let us hope he is 


right, and not in Pennsylvania only, but everywhere. 


THE city of Philadelphia, and all of us, have sustained an- 
other sad loss in the death of our friend Charles Roberts, whose 
death is elsewhere announced. He was an earnest worker in 
behalf of many worthy enterprises, and in the City Council, 
almost continuously since 1884, he had stood patiently and 
firmly for the public good. In that body his loss is most seri- 
ous; like Thomas Meehan, who preceded him but a few 
months, he exemplified in it the service which Philadelphia 
so greatly needs at the present time. 

Our friend gave himself unsparingly to many other works, 
as well. He was president of the Spring Garden Insurance 
Company, and the Apprentices’ Library, a member of the 
Council of the Historical Society, and a Trustee of Haverford 
College, besides a long list of other memberships and connec- 
tions to which he gave encouragement and support. He was 
much interested in historical and genealogical research, and 
had a large and valuable collection of autographs and prints. 
One of his recent acquisitions was the manuscript journal kept 
by William Penn during his visit to Ireland in 1670. 


THE announcement, in the INTELLIGENCER, last week, of 
the list of Fellowships and Scholarships offered by Swarthmore 
College, was seen and read, we trust, by many interesied in 
such education. The list is a good one, so far as it goes, and 
illustrates what the management are doing with the means at 
theircommand. But the College needs an increase of endow- 
ment. It must keep up with the demands of the time. It 
does not need millions, as the great universities do, but rela- 
tively to its work it does need substantial help. Its endow- 
ments, general and special, should be doubled. May we not 
hope that those who are able to help do this will think of it ? 
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BIRTHS. 


HIRES.—Tenth month 18, 1901, to Charles R. and Anna 
F. Hires, of Hiresdale Farm, near Salem, N. J., a daughter, 
who is named Letitia Fogg Hires. 

TYSON.—At Floradale, Pennsylvania, First month 19, 
1902, to Chester J. and Bertha C. Tyson, a son, who is named 
Donald Charles Tyson. 


MARRIAGES. 

KESTER—MYERS.—First month 15, 1902, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, near Tivoli, Pa., by Friends’ 
ceremony, Raymond V. Kester, son of Joseph B. and Mary 
M. Kester, of Lansdowne, Pa., and Mary Mae, daughter of 
John A. and Elizabeth J. Kester Myers ; a member of Fishing 
Creek Half-year’s Meeting. 

PASSMORE—TRIMBLE.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, West Whiteland, Chester county, Pa., First month 21, 
1902, Margaret Balentine Trimble and Benjamin Jones Pass- 
more, of Malvern, Pa. 

THOMAS—COSTLIO.—On the morning of First month 
12, 1902, at Swarthmore Hall, San Francisco, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Dana H. Thomas and Otha Costlio, both of San 
Francisco. (These young Friends are engaged in the ‘‘ Sun- 


shine Work "’ carried on by the Silent Workers of California, 
with office at 936 Harrison street, San Francisco.) 


DEATHS. 


COOK.—At Savannah, Ga., First month 14, 1902, William 
F. Cook, son of Julia A. and the late William Cook, in the 
46th year of his age; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends’ held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 

Funeral on the t1gth, from the residence of Samuel N. 
Longstreth, 5318 Baynton street, Germantown, Pa. 

DeEGARMO.—At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., First month 14, 
1902, Esther Haight, widow of the late Silas DeGarmo, in her 
72d year ; a member of Poughkeepsie Friends’ Meeting. 

LEVIS.—At Chadd's Ford, Pa., Arthur W., infant son of 
Frederic W. and Ida H. Lewis, born First month 20, and died 
First month 25, 1902. 

MARSHALL.—In Philadelphia, First month 24, 1902, J. 
Howard Marshall, of Langhorne, Pa., in his 47th year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting held at Race Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

[His illness, of typhoid fever, was quite brief, and the an- 
nouncement of his death was a shock to a large circle of 
friends. He had been for many years an active business man, 
and was a valuable member of the Society of Friends. * His 
funeral, at Girard Avenue meeting-house, on the 28th, was 
largely attended. | 

MORGAN.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Joseph R. 
Livezey, First month 20, 1902, Sarah Phipps, wife of the late 
Joseph Morgan, in her 81st year; a member of Race Street 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Philadelphia. 

ROBERTS.—First month 23, 1902, Charles Roberts, of 
Philadelphia, in the 56th year of his age ; a member of Western 
District Monthly Meeting (Arch Street Yearly Meeting). 

[The announcement of his decease was a shock to many. 
He had gone a few days before to a hospital for a surgical op- 
eration, which had been performed, and he seemed recover- 
ing until within a short time before his death. His funeral, on 
the afternoon of the 25th, at Twelfth Street meeting-house, was 
largely attended. Testimonies were borne by Dr. George A. 
Barton, William C. Allen, John H. Dillingham, and others. ] 


MARY ELLA W. CLARK. 


At New York City, First month 15, 1902, Mary Ella W.Clark, 
wife of M. Eugene Clark, of Ellenville, N. Y., a member of 
Chappaqua Monthly Meeting. 

This dear young Friend passed in her prime on to the 
higher life. Possessed of a strong, positive character, she 
drew to her many whom she influenced to a broader faith. 
Her love for Friends was so great she valued the rare oppor- 
tunities she had of mingling with them most highly. 
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An almost incessant reader of the best literature, and 
blessed with an excellent memory, and a ready conversation- 
alist, she was much sought in society. Her hold on life was 
strong, even though she had passed through deep suffering, 
which was borne with Christian fortitude. She desired to have 
her life extended a few years longer, that she might fulfill more 
of her ideals. It was a hard struggle for her to be willing to 
leave her beautiful home in Ellenville, and especially her 
devoted husband and aged mother. 

A funeral was held in her Ellenville home on the 17th, and 
the following day the old Chappaqua meeting-house she so 
loved held her earthly remains for a short season, while sor- 
rowing friends spoke words of sympathy and Christian hope. 
Henry Wilbur, of New York, was especially favored to por- 
tray the beauty of her loyal, pure, and loving character. 

The following lines are from a poem written by her for a 
golden wedding anniversary, and portray her spiritual faith 
and longing : 

A life of sun and shadow 

Has been yours, my friends, I know, 
But over all the darkness 

Did the light of love o’erthrow. 


Its beams of gentle kindness, 
Bridging o’er the gloom and strife, 
Until lo ! the shadow passed 

And you found that larger life. 


That door opens but to hands 
Whose familiar touch is pain, 

And whose heart repeats the music 
Of that far off Heavenly strain. 


You felt that key of sorrow 

In your loss of child and friend, 

But you learned the high school lesson 
That here is not the bitter end ; 


That farther on in the awakening, 
Pain forgotten, hope at hand, 
The brightness as of sunlight 
In that near by—far off land. 


So the soul life comes to this life, 
So this life goes out to meet 
That imperceptible thought-line 
Where the known and unknown greet. 
J. Cc. W. 


PHILIP P. SHARPLES. 
Born Fourth month 26, 1810, died First month 14, Igo2. 


When there passes onward to the future life one who has 
lived nearly a century of time, and dies so honored and beloved 
as Philip P. Sharples of West Chester, Pa., the thoughtful mind 
queries as to the processes that have led to the perfecting of 
such a character. 

Naturally we turn to his ancestry. He belonged to a large 
family, and was the third child of Nathan H. and Martha Price 
Sharples, worthy Friends of their generation. His maternal 
grandparents were Philip and Rachel Price, whose activity in 
every good word and work will be recalled by some even now. 
Especially were they interested in the guarded education of the 
children of Friends, and were at one time in charge of Westtown 
Boarding School, wherein this grandchild received part of his 
education. But not from books alone did he gain knowledge. 
He grew to manhood surrounded by the wholesome influences 
of an intelligent, Friendly community, and with the advantages 
of life on a farm, where he was trained to a close observation 
of nature ; he became a lover of her beauties. Pursuing this 
study, in after years it extended toa knowledge of many things, 
and it became one of his recreations to collect a great variety 
of objects, not from nature alone, but specimens of handiwork 
from the crude, but perfectly formed arrowhead of the Indian, 
to valuable books and documents of the scholar and sage, all 
of which were the delight of his old age. Rich in information, 
it was his pleasure to describe to his friends the beauties of his 


collection of curios, and theirs to enjoy and profit by this rare 
treat. 
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He was married early in life to Mary A. Paschall, of 
Kingsessing, the daughter of Thomas and Ann Gibson Paschall, 
and they enjoyed many years of congenial companionship, and 
were blest with three children, who survive him. He was 
essentially a Aome man, always living on the place where he 
was born, though the farm became part of a town of many in- 
habitants. A broad-minded man, he lived not for himself alone, 
but gave freely of his time and experience for the benefit of 
his nati:e place. How he was appreciated is shown in the 
following extract from the Daz/y Local News : 

‘*The announcement of the death of Philip P. Sharples 
carries with it more than ordinary regret. 

‘He was West Chester's acknowledged father—because 
of his advanced years, and for his having been identified with 
nearly every early progressive movement in its history. He 
knew the town when it was a mere village, with its primeval 
forests, orchards, and crude roadways. He lived to see it 
advanced to the dignity of being one of the very foremost 
boroughs of the land, and through all his majestic life he 
showed that interest for its welfare and traditions that made 
him a central figure around whom the people loved to assemble 
and do honor. 

‘* Genial and wise in all his ways, he was fatherly to the 
young and a safe counsellor to those in advanced life, and 
though he passes away as a ripened sheaf he will long be 
missed, and his name shall not fade from the annals of West 
Chester.”’ 

In his Aome life there was the observance of such comfort, 
simplicity, and a large-hearted hospitality as is rarely seen, 
and which will long be remembered, and ‘‘ Uncle Philip's 
house "’ will become a tradition of the future. 

In his religion he was not only a Friend by right of birth, 
but in his character the principles and testimonies of his 
Religious Society were closely interwoven. In his own meeting 
he was so long a tower of strength that his passing away leaves 
with it a sense of loss that is almost overwhelming, so long had 
he been revered as the patriarch of the flock. A man of few 
words, his example and constant attendance at meetings, even 
to the close of his long life, conveyed a feeling of watchfulness 
and care. It was in no narrow sense that he guarded the 
changes that came in the course of years; he weighed all and 
welcomed each one that commended itself to his judgment. 
Interested in children, he loved to minister to their needs, 
classing wholesome enjoyment among their inherent rights. 
He extended a fatherly care to the young who were beginning 
the struggle of life, and many now in mature life can call him 
‘* blessed."’ 

And especially was he kind to the aged, and whenever 
possible it was his pleasure to minister to their comfort ; if it 
was but a brief call and a kindly word it was not withheld. 
Not alone his own people, but all classes shared in his kindly 
ministrations. With a deep reverence towards God, which was 
manifest though unspoken, he troubled not himself as to 
theories of religion, but showed his belief in the Christ by 
putting into daily use the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Both in his public and his private life he was such a dependable 
man, that women sought him as counsellor and men as adviser, 
and he gave freely nor shrank from responsibility. The poor 
of all classes depended upon him, and especially did he befriend 
the colored people and sought to elevate them. He was not a 
stranger in the prisons, and the unfortunates therein knew both 
of his firmness of character and his kindness of heart. 

His funeral, from the meeting-house that had witnessed his 
constancy for many, many years, was very largely attended, 
for he was neither sectarian nor exclusive—and the many 
testimonies borne were from the hearts of those who knew his 
spirit, that it was ruled and regulated by the inspired presence 
and grace of God. 

As the world counts greatness he may not be called great, 
but he was great in the simplicity and power of a well-ordered, 


intelligent, many-sided life that has left a sweet memory and 
a name H. 


THE superintendent of State prisons at Albany, N. Y., has 
issued an order prohibiting the cutting of convicts’ hair with 
clippers, and directing that prisoners be permitted to wear 
their hair of such length as to be able to part it properly. 
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ISAAC WILSON’S LETTERS. 


HavinG obtained a minute tor some religious visits 
during the winter, our plans were made to leave home 
on Fifth-day, the 16th, but I was called to Boston, N. 
Y., to attend the funeral of Dorinda Wilson Griffith, 
on First-day, the 12th, and on my arrival there a mes- 
sage awaited me from Easton, N. Y., requesting me to 
attend the funeral of Isaac Hoag, on Third-day. A\l- 
though it required much travel (about 1,000 miles) | 
felt glad to be able to respond to the calls. Then, 
with regret that I must leave so quickly, I took train 
homeward, arriving safely Fourth-day evening, with 
Fifth-day for our monthly meeting, and some other 
matters preparatory to several weeks’ absence. We 
left on Sixth-day morning, spending a few hours at 
Belleville with Ruth’s sister and family, but were 
obliged to resume our travel at the undesirable hour 
of 1 a. m., only to reach Prescott at 4.30, precluding 
any opportunity of rest for the night. After an early 
breakfast we crossed the St. Lawrence and boarded 
the train at Ogdensburg at 7 a. m. for Albany, which 
we reached at 2.30 p. m., and were welcomed again 
at 68 Division street, which, because of the many times 
during the past twenty years we have shared the hos- 
pitalities and genial companionship of its inmates, we 
have learned to call our Albany home. 

First-day morning found us well, and glad at the 
meeting hour to meet our friends in the neat little 
meeting-house on Plain street, where but few meet as 
arule. As the result of notices given, and invitations 


extended during two days, we were gratified to find a 


much larger number than we expected. 

After dining at the Davis home we went six miles 
to Troy to take tea and spend an enjoyable evening 
with Henry Colvin and family, whom we had fre- 
quently met, but not in their home. We regretted 
that we must leave so early, but I felt desirous of hear- 
ing a talk from a prominent minister from Buffalo (as 
announced for the evening) in the interest of the Anti- 
Saloon League, and I did not regret going. |The 
greater freedom of speech from the pulpits of to-day 
in relation to the suppression of the liquor traffic is an 
encouraging feature of the work. 

Second-day, accompanied by our friend Mary E. 
Davis, we went to Bath, where we dined and enjoyed 
a few hours with Jonas Wing and family, returning for 
the night to our Albany home. Third-day morning 
we again said farewell to these dear friends, from 
whose home we have gone so many times. 

We took the “Albany flyer”’ at 8 a. m., and as we 
journeyed down the Hudson we saw large companies 
of men engaged in the ice harvest. Arriving in New 
York soon after 11 a. m., we made a short call on our 
friend Serena A. Minard, who is still in the home of 
our dear friend Jane C. Russell, who so recently 
passed away, and who will long be missed by many. 

After lunch we took train for Chappaqua, and on 
our arrival were met by Howard Washburn, and con- 
veyed in a comfortable carriage to the father’s home to 
share again the hospitality and friendship that the vis- 
itor has always found there. The following day was 
quite rainy ; we called in the afternoon on our friend 
Rebecca Haviland, whose dear husband so recently 
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passed away, and who will be so much missed, not 
alone by his own family but by many friends, of whom 
no one had more than he. 

Accompanied in the evening by Joshua Washburn 
and son, I went to Mt. Kisco, where a meeting had 
been appointed, and considering the condition of the 
roads and weather and only a few hours’ notice given, 
we were surprised to find so many gathered. 

Fifth-day morning, the rain had ceased, and a 
lower temperature promised a fine day. After a short 
call on our friend Hannah Underhill, who was not able 
to get out, we attended the week-day meeting. Notice 
had been given and the scholars invited from the In- 
stitute; we felt it to be a favored meeting. We 
dined at the Institute, and enjoyed a pleasant visit with 
our acquaintances there, the superintendent, Wilbur 
Noxon, being from near our own home, and a _ niece 
being a pupil. We went to Charles Robinson’s for 
tea, remaining until time for a meeting asked for in 
Chappaqua. The number present was small, but the 
blessing promised to the two or three was fully real- 
ized. We returned to the Washburn home for another 
restful night. Next morning we made a pleasant call 
at the newly-made home of the son, Howard and wife, 
taking the train at 9.30 for New York. We attended 
the meeting of ministers and elders, where we were 
pleased to meet our friends Margaretta Walton, Joel 
Borton, and many others, whose company we appre- 
ciate so much, both in the social and public capacity. 
After this favored meeting we dined at the Penington 
and enjoyed the company of many Friends, finding also 
some mail for us bringing tidings of home affairs. 

Isaac WILSON. 


New York, First month 25. 


A JOURNEY SOUTHWARD. 
LEAVING Philadelphia at 6.05, and Washington at 10 p. 
m., on the 18th instant, in the rain, and rising from our 
Pullman couch at sunrise on the 19th, we take a quiet 
breakfast and settle down to observe from the car win- 
dows how the Carolinas look this bright First-day 


morning. We soon realize that the ice-bound streams 
are left behind ; the flowing currents tinged with root- 
dyes, or reddened with clay from recent freshets, be- 
come conspicuous; the tree-trunks and the brush on 
the banks are discolored for eight or ten feet above 
present water level in the Edisto river. The weather, 
however, is not warm, and the wind is fresh and 
bracing. ; 

As meeting hour arrives, we remember our friends 
at home assembling at their accustomed places of wor- 
ship, and a feeling akin to regret touches us that we 
are not personally with them. One by one we pass 
the laborers’ cabins, a few with poor whites and more 
with blacks crowding the doors, watching the speed- 
ing train. In some places a few loosed mules enjoy 
their Sabbath rest; in other places animals attached 
to vehicles, or saddled, tied to trees around churches, 
remind us of the day. Our train had few passengers 
from Washington to Columbia. Several boarded the 
cars there, at noon. We see, now, some worm fences 
of rails crossed at right angles; no stakes or riders, 
and no stone foundation, but neatly built. 
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One thrifty looking village, Lexington, S. C., with 
whitewashed dwellings, appears in the distance, but 
mostly we see the same long stretches of country, with 
few houses. The stately pines along the horizon, and 
the brown wood-grass and browner scrub-oak leaves, 
cover the thin soil, and one wonders how these poor 
people can make a living by agriculture. 

Reaching Aiken, S. C., our destination, at 2.25 p. 
m., just twenty hours and twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, we.are met and escorted to “‘ Oakwald,” the 
home of Martha Schofield, where we soon have a fam- 
ily reunion. 

Arrangements are progressing for the celebration 
of ‘“ Founder's Day,’”’ Second month 1, the birthday 
anniversary of the founder of the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School here, which has been in success- 
ful operation for thirty-three years. It now includes 
opportunities for instruction in eight industries, in ad- 
dition to the usual branches of school education. 

The nature of the gatherings on the Ist instant is 
explained in the circular which I enclose. [This was 
quoted from in the INTELLIGENCER, last week.—Ebs. | 
Equally important with the conference of farmers 1s 
the desire of the founder of the school to increase the 
interest in its work and secure such permanent pro- 
vision for its support as will assure its continuance 
for the future. SAMUEL S. AsH. 

Atken, S. C., First month 25. 


RECENT VERSE. 

MartTHa Gi_pert Dickinson has the tone of brooding 
and mystery which she inherits from Puritan ancestors, 
and which was so largely the poetic endowment also of 
her aunt, Emily Dickinson ; to this quality she adds a 
religious fervor and glow as of Crashaw or Christina 
Rossetti. The result is a kind of poetry rare in our 
day, a blending of seventeenth-century quaintness and 
the modern melancholia, which gives her book, ‘ The 
Cathedral and Other Poems,” an individual beauty. 

For the poets the great medizval minster has ever 
had a strong appeal. To Wordsworth it was a— 

‘« Type of the spiritual Church which God hath reared."’ 
To Lowell its sculptured saints and kings seemed to 
say, 

‘* Ye come and go incessant ; we remain 
Safe in the hallowed quiets of the past ; 
Be reverent, ye who flit and are forgot, 
Of faith so nobly realized as this.”’ 
And our latest worshipper wanders amid the centuried 
gloom of some vast cathedral and chants of the 
emotions aroused by its various parts,—the nave, that 
‘« dim and holy heart 
Wherein the Lord must take delight to dwell.’’ 


She hears the organ’s 


‘*reverberant miserere 
Cry out of the deep and dim.”’ 


Anyone who was ever stirred by these things will 
enter into sympathy with her musings, and not least 
so when she pictures the eternal calm that haunts, 
especially in the case of English cathedrals, the 
cloistered quadrangle. 
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‘* Lovely the square of pious green, where silence broods 
A gentle confidence in all the mystic past ! 
Beneath these arches meditation hovers low— 
A melancholy, as of ages long at rest, 
And pensive charm of world-forgetting hearts, bestow 
An ashen benediction.”’ 

Some critics find fault with this book apparently 
for its remoteness from the vital interests of to-day ; 
but I wish to applaud its author for the other-world 
sweetness of her meditations and for her revelation of 
a spirit that can lead us to recall and contemplate the 
piety of those Roman Catholic and Espicopalian 
ancestors from whom we are all descended. (Scribners.) 

Of very different atmosphere is Martha Shepard 
Lippincott’s new book, “ Visions of Life’’ (The Abbey 
Press.) Her themes are conventional and wholly 
modern. The scenes and sentiments she depicts are 
familiar, I take it, to many readers of the INTELLIGEN- 
CER. Two notes that prevail in her singing are the 
advocacy of the Temperance cause and her liking for 
the quiet spirit of Quakerism; the latter may be 
illustrated by this stanza,— 

‘* To sit in silent waiting on the Lord 
Until the voice of God speaks through His child ; 
No word prepared by human intellect ; 


But just to sit and wait for God’s own voice : 
This is the worship of the humble Friend.”’ 


One of the most virile of living poets is William E. 
Henley. He has put himself under a cloud just now 
by his unhappy aspersions on Stevenson ; but his new 
book, ‘“‘ Hawthorn and Lavender’’ (Harper’s), must 
impress the most hostile reader with the sheer power 
and beauty of its verse. It wins us by its poignant 
sadness, its mingled regret for the vanished roses of 
youth and tumultuous jubilance over the lark’s song 
and the daffodil’s returning. 

An example of his serener moods is this reverie, — 


‘* Silence, loneliness, darkness— 
These, and of these my fill, 
While God in the rush of the Maytide 
Without is working His will. 


‘* Without are the wind and the wall-flowers, 
The leaves and the nests and the rain, 
And in all of them God is making 
His beautiful purpose plain.’’ 


A group of sonnets in the now rare Shakespearian 
form, on “ London Types,’ has this striking portrayal 
of the ‘“ Bluecoat Boys,” so familiar in the London 
streets, scions of the venerable school immortalized as 
the home of Lamb and Coleridge,— 


‘« So went our boys when Edward Sixth, the King, 
Chartered Christ’s Hospital, and died. And so 
Full fifteen generations in a string 
Of heirs to his bequest have had to go. 

Thus Camden showed, and Barnes, and Stillingfleet, 
And Richardson, that bade our Lovelace be ; 

The little E/za thus in Newgate street ; 

Thus to his Genevieve young T. S. C. 

With thousands else that, wandering up and down, 
Quaint, privileged, liked and reputed well, 

Made the great School a part of London Town 
Patent as Paul’s and vital as Bow Bell.”’ 


Gelett Burgess, one time editor of ‘“‘ The Lark,” 
. The Purple Cow,” and other remarkable periodicals, 
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has written much merry persiflage and has amused 
many readers. Now he shows a talent for the serious 
vein as well, and his “Gage of Youth ”’ (Small, 
Maynard & Co.) will surprise those who have thought 
him only a roysterer in rhyme. There is depth of 
sentiment in one who can write this address,— 
‘« Child of the burning heart, 
Child of the blossoming soul, 


O Song of Life and Art, 
God keep you brave and whole ! 
‘* Failing, —still feel the fire ; 
Winning,—still keep the dew ; 
Striving, —still hear the lyre ; 
This be my prayer for you !”’ 
Swarthmore College. Joun Russett Hayes. 


NOTES AT GENOA. 

From a letter of Dr. E. Newlin Williams, of New Hope, Pa. 

Tuis afternoon I took a trolley ride to the Campo 
Santo, the famous cemetery, in a valley around a corner 
of the northern incline and close to the torrent bed. It 
is a couple of acres of uniform small white crosses, 
almost smothered in roses now blooming by the ten 
thousand over the graves and against the south-facing 
walls. There are double corridors of catacombs, like 
vaults and memorial statues, most of these works being 
very lugubrious and ordinary, relieved at intervals, 
however, by some touching, grave, and beautiful 
subject or even fresco. 

The electric train goes far beyond this into the 
hilly suburbs, and here in the torrent-bed sifting coarse 
sand seems to be a favorite industry, also the taming 
of birds. Just along the road it was not so attractive, 
but throughout the three or four miles I rode on the 
front platform, and on all sides the lower hills were 
travelled to their summits, low down for the wines and 
higher for the gray olives. Many of the walls in this 
region were covered thickly with rich, dark ivy, and 
higher grew sombre cedars and orange trees in bloom. 
The hills look pyramidal, as though they had been 
gradually cultivated into prismatic shape—like the 
house roofs. I have never seen a richer bit of reclaimed 
nature—reclaimed by human agency and then 
gradually, by centuries of patience softened and 
beautified by natural processes creeping in and fastening 
their hold again. 

The hills were varied at intervals by a group of 
houses half way up the slope perhaps, or with a church 
and open campanile in its centre. 

I noticed the donkeys and some horses were 
clipped all but the legs, and when allowed to stand a 
small handkerchief or something was thrown over the 
lower spine to keep them from catching cold, for asino 
is important and cannot be allowed to go off duty on 
account of sickness. 

Coming back, the evening colors were lurid, like 
the—I at first thought—exaggerated postals of Genoa 
for sale here in the windows ; but the ships were black, 
and the sea was as purple as the Monte-ferrato wine 
the workmen drink in thc albergos by the wayside ; 
the sky was flame, and shed a color on the otherwise 
dark side of the western mountains that looked like 
pale diaphonous raspberry. By this time the bosky 
villas on the hillsides were quite indistinct, and the 
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electric lights were glowing in the darkest corner of 


the harbor, and the “lanterne” had been lighted, an 
island or a mountainous coast was seen well off to the 
southwest ; Corsica is seventy-five miles so it could 
not be that. 

It was warm and bright this afternoon and I made 
two blue-prints, which the chambermaid destroyed in 
my absence. It was quite warm ; even at six o'clock 
the Genoese were divided whether or not to wear a 
light wrap for walking. 

I see many handsome personages, men, women, 
and boys, of the olive type, with dark, shining eyes, 
and black hair, and much languor. The people some 
of them have the most wonderful complexions, as 
absolutely delicate as any I have ever seen, like the 
bloom of a white peach only fairer—especially the 
children. 

This afternoon I climbed a hill to a church and 
watched the sun go down. There are old live oaks 
up there, and the city and sea and mountains and tall 
promontory off to the east, and the blue waters of the 
coast are nowhere, it strikes me, better seen. It would 
be a splendid place for a room if one wanted to spend 
the winter, though one would want a donkey to get 
his daily stores to his lodging, for the way to the 
nearest grocer’s is long and tedious. The Capuchin 


brothers were preparing the church for the feast of the 
Nativity, hanging long festoons of brilliant red, blue, 
and gilded cloth from the capitals of the columns, and 
had taken the carpet out on the cold stone steps to 


air, of which I took advantage by sitting down on it to 
look off west and south. 

As I came down from Turin, I noticed the barns ; 
they are built like Roman porticoes, with the hay 
sticking out of the niches, a wall between, presumably 
to hide stables, or a threshing floor, or sometimes the 
house itself between the wings of the mow. 

Genoa, Italy, Twelfth month ro. E. N. W. 


A MAN who is getting a good word from women is Director 
of Charities Cooley, of the Cleveland, Ohio, workhouse. The 
principal industry in that institution is broom-making, and the 
custom has been to pay the women just half as much for théir 
labor as the men, although the records showed that their work 
averaged the same. Thus, it took a woman twice as long as 
a man to work out her fine. The present director sensibly de- 
clared this discrimination ‘‘a rank injustice,’ and he has just 
abolished it. 


AT the request of the National Curfew Association, Gov- 
ernor Durbin, of Indiana, has written a letter to the governors 
of the States and Territories requesting them to call the atten- 
tion of their respective legislatures to certain laws designed to 
benefit the youth of the country. Among these are the curfew 
law, the law for preventing the imprisonment of boys with 
older criminals, and another compelling officers to return to 
their homes all tramping, truant, and runaway boys. 


SAvINGs bank deposits in this country are now the largest 
in the world, reaching $2,310,660,000. These deposits have 
doubled in about fifteen years. Germany is the next largest, 
$1,900,000, 000 ; Austria- Hungary, $1,201,240,000 ; France, 
$854,220,000, and the United Kingdom, $820,020,000. 


A MAMMOTH cottonwood tree was cut a few days ago in 
the bottoms of the Little Wabash river, in Illinois. It con- 
tained 8,o00 feet of lumber. The tree was twenty-one feet in 
circumference, and a twelve-foot log on the first limb cut 600 
feet of merchantable lumber. 
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Conferences, Associations, €tc. 


CHESTER, PA.—The regular meeting of the Chester Friends’ 
Association was held in the meeting-house on Sixth-day even- 
ing, First monthio. After a period of silence, the 13th chapter 
of I. Corinthians was read by Ida E. Houston. 

After the regular business of the meeting had been disposed 
of, Anna Wood read a paper, ‘‘ Current Events.’’ She dwelt 
particularly on the temperance and small pox questions in the 
large cities, and compared the number of deaths from intem- 
perance and smallpox. A selected reading was given by Fliza 
Dutton. 

An essay, ‘‘Comparison of MacLaren’s ‘Mind of the 
Master’ with Friends’ Views,’’ was read by Tacie Gilbert, 
and was much enjoyed. A good recitation, ‘‘ The Preacher's 
Mother,”’ was given by Arletta C. Palmer, and this was fol- 
lowed by a reading from the Discipline, by Charles Palmer. 
The meeting then adjourned, after a short silence, to meet 
again on Sixth-day exening, Second month 14, at 8 o'clock. 

Ipa E. Houston, Cor. Sec. 


CHRISTIANA, PA.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held on First-day evening, First month 19, at the 
home of E. G. Broomell. 

The president read a portion of the 16th chapter of 
Proverbs. A short silence followed. 

The literary program was opened by sentiments from the 
members. Ethel Brinton presented the first paper, ‘‘ What 
are the Essentials of a Useful Life ?’’ which was continued by 
Charles Maule. 

Mary E. Broomell had a reading entitled, ‘‘ The Last 
Judgment.”’ 

Papers on ‘‘ What is the Most Important Question Christian 
Citizenship has to Solve at the Present Time ? "’ were given by 
Clayton Walton and Gertrude Brinton. 

The writers of all the papers of the evening brought out 
this thought very strongly—that we, each one of us, appreci- 
ate the social evils and the lamentable conditions present in 
our country, and should do all in our power to bring about the 
needed reforms, but perhaps the greatest and best work we 
can do after all is to do the little things,—meet the daily duties 
which are so easily and so often neglected in our endeavor to 
do something great. This is to practice the idea of universal 
brotherhood in our own lives by being kind and charitable to 
those about us ; to be sympathetic and generous ; unselfish 
and strong in self-control ; by so living we shall each one of 
us build a strong and pure character, a strong personality, 
which Whitman says is most needed in any reform. 

The program for the next meeting wasread. The meeting 
adjourned, to meet Second month 16, at the home of William 
P. Brinton. 

ELIZABETH P. WALTON, Rec. Sec. 


QUAKERTOWN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the home of William P. Roberts, on Fifth-day evening, First 
month 16. The meeting was opened by the president, Isaac 
W. Reeder, reading the 12th chapter of Romans. 

The following program was rendered: History reading, 
continuation of the ‘‘ Life of Samuel J. Levick,’’ Gertrude 
Howard. Reading, Phcebe Bewley, ‘‘ Friends, Olden Times 
and Modern.’’ The last article of the Discipline was then 
read, another reading given by Letitia Roberts, ‘‘Advice to 
Husbands."’ Elizabeth W. Levick read selections from 
Wadsworth’s ‘‘ Intimations on Immortality.’ A biographical 
sketch of the ‘‘ Life of Louisa M. Alcott’’ was prepared by 
Hannah M. Penrose, read by Hannah Smulling. 

Sentiments were given. After a short silence, adjourned 
to meet the 2oth of Second month, at the home of Hannah M. 
Penrose. & ‘&.. Bs, Con. Sec. 


Easton, Mp.—On the evening of First month 22, the 
Young Friends’ Association met at the home of Dr. I. A. 
Barber. A general attendance of the members and a few visi- 
tors spoke of a live interest in the meetings. 

This being the annual meeting, new officers were chosen 
for the ensuing year. Having concluded the reading of the 





Discipline, the program committee recommended Samuel M. 
Janney’s ‘‘ Christian Doctrires as held by the Religious Soci- 
ety of Friends.’’ Lottie B. White read from this relative to 
‘« The Holy Scriptures ’’ and ‘‘ Immediate Revelation.”’ 

George L. Bartlett read a paper, giving a synopsis of the 
life and conversion of Jacob Ritter, recounting his struggles 
before he embraced the views of the Society of Friends. 

Wilson M. Tylor gave a brief summary of the belief, cus- 
toms, and religious rites of the Greek and Roman churches, 
eliciting from our members expressions of satisfaction that we 
as a body do not feel called upon to embrace so much of form 
and ceremony, but find in the simple teachings ‘‘to do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with God,’’ a religion pure and 
undefiled. 

Hannah Willson read a short article from J. G. Whittier, 
and after a general response of sentiments at roll-call, the 
meeting closed with a short silence. ; 

SALLIE P. KEMP, Secretary. 


MANSFIELD, N. J —The Young Friends’ Association was 
entertained at the home of Thomas B. Harvey, First month 
18. The meeting was opened by the president, who read a 
chapter of the Bible. The executive committee gave their 
report. 

A portion of the Discipline on plainness was read by 
Thomas B. Harvey. Thomas Bunting responded to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Give the mission of the Society of Friends,)’ by read- 
ing a selection from the INTELLIGENCER on that subject. It 
contained many beautiful and impressive thoughts. ‘‘ The 
chief mission of our religious organization is to encourage right 
living, and render aid in developing the spiritual side of man’s 
nature."’ An interesting discussion followed the reading. 

The question, ‘‘ Does living a good life constitute a Chris- 
tian?’ was generally discussed by some of our members. 
Franklin S. Zelley said that ‘‘ living a good moral life leads to 
Christianity '’s He also expressed the thought that ‘‘ Christi- 
anity grows step by step.’ ‘‘ To be honest, just, upright in 
all our dealings, helping our neighbors, and loving them as 
ourselves, are some of the essentials of a Christian life.’’ 

Ethel W. Zelley responded on current topics, after which a 
voluntary recitation, entitled ‘‘ Beckie Miller,’’ was well ren- 
dered by Clinton Sands. 

After the usual silence the meeting adjourned, to meet at 
the home of Mary L. Bowne on the evening of Second month 


22. M. A. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Thursday evening, the 21st, Dr. Hull gave a very interest- 
ing lecture on the ‘‘ George, Jr., Republic."’ He accompanied 
it by a set of photographic illustrations, showing many places 
of their social life and forms of the government. Robert Ellis 
Thompson, Principal of the Central High School, Philadelphia, 
gave a talk on ‘‘ History of the Dwelling House,"’ in College 
Hall, on Fifth-day afternoon last. The talk was extremely 
entertaining, and full of many bits of humor. 

The members of the Faculty gave a surprise party to Dean 
Bond, on Fifth-day evening, the 23d, in honor of her birthday. 
A poem by Prof. Russell Hayes was the principal feature of 
the evening's entertainment. 

On Sixth-day morning Dr. Appleton talked to his World 
Literature Class and others interested, on Homer's ‘‘Odyssey.’’ 

President Birdsall, Dean Bond, and Dr. Magill attended the 
annual dinner of the New York Swarthmore College Associa- 
tion held in New York, Seventh-day evening, the 25th. 
President Birdsall responded to the toast of ‘‘ The College,”’ 
and Mrs. Bond to ‘‘ College Interests.”’ 

David Ferris, of Wilmington, was with us at First-day 
morning meeting on the 26th, and spoke on ‘‘ Quaker 
Doctrines.’’ In First-day School Dr. Holmes gave an interest- 
ing talk on ‘‘ The Native Dress of Palestine,’’ of which he had 
several specimens. 

The regular mid-year examinations that close the work of 
the first semester began on Second-day, the 27th. They occupy 
the whole week. A. M. W. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THERE has always been a peculiar and particular interest in 


the island of Nantucket. Its detached situation, its physical 


peculiarities, the sturdy character and natural energy of its 
people, their occupation as whale-fishermen and seamen, are 
some of the particulars, probably, which have made it so 
attractive a subject. 

We have now a very substantial volume, partly of description 
but more especially of family history and genealogy, in ‘‘ Early 
Settlers of Nantucket : Their Associates and Descendants,’’ 
compiled by Lydia S. Hinchman, and published by Ferris & 
Leach, Philadelphia. The book mentions first the discovery of 
the island by white men—in 1602, or perhaps not until 1605— 
and then its occupancy, by nine proprietors, Tristram Coffin and 
others, in 1659. Following this opening, fifteen other chapters 
are devoted to early settlers, and persons connected with them, 
including Thomas Macy, Edward Starbuck, Tris'ram Coffin, 
the Greenleafs, Christopher Hussey, Peter Folger, the 
Gardiners, the Mayhews, and others Some of these names 
will be recognized as of special significance. It was Peter 
Folger’'s daughter Abiah who married Josiah Franklin, and 


was the mother of Benjamin Franklin. The Coffins were a 
remarkable family ; one of Tristram s descendants was Isaac, 
born in Boston in 1759, who became an admiral in the English 
navy, and was made ‘Sir Isaac’’ by George the Third. He 
gave some $12,000 for the founding of a Nantucket school, 
and visited the island in 1826. 

A large part of the present volume is occupied with tables of 
geneological descent, showing lines of the families of Mitchell, 
Russell, Swain, Barker, Mott, Earle, Swift, Rotch, Wing, 
Hathaway, Newhall, Macy, Connell, Coggeshall, Stanton, 
Waterman, Wadleigh, Colket, Whittier, or developing some 
connection which they have with Nantucket. 

Maria Mitchell, the astronomer, was born on Nantucket, 
and the extent to which families of the island are ‘‘ connected "’ 
is illustrated by a story told of her in this volume. One of the 
many visitors to her observatory at Vassar College greeted her 
with, ‘‘ Miss Mitchell, I met a cousin of yours, the other day.’’ 
‘‘Where ?’’ was asked. ‘‘On Nantucket,’’ the reply, as 
expected. ‘‘O, very likely,’’ rejoined Miss Mitchell, ‘‘ I have 
five thousand cousins on Nantucket.’’ (The whole population 
of the island was about five thousand.) 

Lucretia Mott, we hardly need say, was of Nantucket. Her 
father was Thomas Coffin, who was descended from Tristram, 
one of the first proprietors, and her mother was Anna Folger, 
descended from Peter. 

The book is freely and handsomely illustrated. To any 
one connected with the many Nantucket families it will have 
special interest and value. The price is $5.00. 


Carl Snyder describes the Marconi system of wireless 
telegraphy in the current number of the Review of Reviews. 
He shows the fallacy of the popular belief that Marconi is the 
‘‘creator’’ of wireless telegraphy. Other men made the 
discoveries and inventions out of which the Marconi system 
has been constructed; but Signor Marconi has done the 
practical thing in working outthe system. Edison said of him, 
‘« He is in my class.”’ 


A very interesting article, at this moment, is that of 
Professor Burr, of the Isthmian Canal Commission, in Scrtéser’ s 
Magazine, on the Canal subject. He speaks from high 
authority as an engineer, and from actual observation of the 
Nicaraguaand Panama routes. His attitude toward both routes 
is judicial, and he balances the advantages and disadvantages 
of each with perfect frankness. Numerous illustrations and 
diagrams help to make the subject clear. 


A NEw pro-Boer paper, called Paris-Pretoria, has made its 
appearance in Paris. It contains communications sympathizing 
with the Boers from a large number of Senators and Deputies. 
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THERE was a large gathering at the funeral of Joseph M. 
Truman, at Race Street meeting-house, Philadelphia, on the 
afternoon of the 22d instant. Joseph had given explicit direc- 
tions several months ago, when he was lying ill at the Hahne- 
mann Hospital, how he desired the arrangements to be, and 
these were carried out according to his wish. He desired that 
the casket should not be placed in front, but at the rear in the 
centre aisle, near the door. He wished the interment to be 


JOSEPH M. TRUMAN, JR. 


Of Philadelphia. Born Eighth month 27, 1827. 
Diec First month 19, 1g02. From a photograph 
by Gutekunst, about 1867. 
private, only one carriage to go to the grounds, and the casket 
to be carried, not in a hearse, but in the undertaker’'s closed 
wagon. 

At the meeting many Friends spoke, including David New- 
port, Allen Flitcraft, Edward H. Magill, Isaac H. Hillborn, 
Margaretta Walton, Dr. Sarah T. Rogers Eavenson, Frances 
J. Coppin, Alfred H. Love, and others. 

Samuel S. Ash, whose letter from Aiken, S. C., is else- 
where given, speaks in a private note of some matters of per- 
sonal interest. Among those boarding in Aiken at present are 
Martha and Mary H. Townsend, of Baltimore. More board- 
ing students, he says, could be accommodated at the Schofield 
School if the student aid fund were replenished. ‘‘ Two nice- 
looking young men have just applied for admission, but say 
they have not the means of paying any part of their board. 
The crops in this section were almost a failure last year, and 
the people are very poor.”’ 

Charles A. Bunting, a Swarthmore College alumnus, 1883, 
and for some time superintendent at the College, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Allentown, Pa, Rolling Mills. 
The plant comprises blast furnace, mills, foundry, and ma- 
chine and structural shops. 

John J. Cornell has removed his home, in Baltimore, and 
his address will now be No. 116 West Mulberry street. 


CHRISTIANS in India are increasing in numbers rapidly, 
according to the recent census in South India, where the Chris- 


tians now number over 1,000,000. The increase during the 
decade was 18 per cent., as compared with 7 per cent. for the 
population, 6 per cent. for the Hindus, and g per cent. for the 
Mohammedans. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
SAMUEL C, NEWBERN, of San Francisco, is on a visit to his 
relatives in lowa and Philadelphia. He is the son of Mary 
Newbern.of Philadelphia, a minister in the Arch Street branch 
of Friends, and has been in the West for thirty years or more 

R. Esther Smith, Superintendent of the educational and re- 
ligious work carried on in San Francisco by the Friends, re- 
turned to her post recently, after an absence of some months at 
Long Beach, where she was called by family duties. Every 
one welcomes her back to the work and social circle in the 
little colony of Friends here. 

Albert W. Smith, formerly from Wrightstown, Pa., but for 
several years clerk and correspondent of the Friends’ meeting 
here, has removed since his marriage to the University town of 
Berkeley, across the bay. He comes and goes to his business 
in this city each day, a distance of twenty miles or over. 

Mary Wood, a worker in the Friends’ ‘‘Sunshine Band"’ 
here, is now on a visit to Damascus, Ohio, and also to Friends 
in lowa and Indiana. She accompanied Esther Butler, of 
Nankin, China whose health was too feeble on arrival here to 
travel alone safely. Esther was among the first to plant 
Friends’ missions in China, some fifteen years ago or more. 

Nathan and Esther G. Frame, of Indiana, both ministers 
of Friends (Western) are spending the winter on the Coast, 
and attending the meetings in Oregon, Southern California, 
and those in and around San Francisco. It may be of inter- 
est to Friends to know that the Newberg meeting, Oregon, is 
believed to have the largest membership of any Friends’ meet 
ing on the continent,—about goo members. Be im 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE NARROW WAY. 
ONLY unto the pilgrim who 
Knows not the comfort of God 
Is the Narrow Way /oo narrow, 
Or the pathway unwillingly trod. 


To him who receives the ‘‘ new name,"’ 
And the daily manna is given— 
To him the Way is rejoicing, 
And the Way a bright way to Heaven. 
To him who follows the Shepherd 
And enters the quiet fold, 
The Narrow Way is a foot-path 
Of Peace,—since the days of old. 


The saints, by their beautiful walking 
Amidst the strife and the din, 

Bid every weary pilgrim 
To hasten and enter in. 


For the Narrow Way is a glory, 
And the hedges are God's love, 

And the Light of the world shines thro’ it, 
And it leads to the Gates Above. 


God calls thee not in darkness, 
To walk in a weary way ;— 

His love is too mighty in loving 
To send the dark clouds alway. 


Thou mayst weed clouds by the wayside 
To temper the glaring sun, 

But the light of His smile shines always, 
Till thy earthly course is run. 


He walks in the pathway before thee, 
Though thy eyes may not behold 
The closeness of thy Master, 
Whom thy arms might now enfold. 


He smiles and turns to touch thee, 
And His hand is laid upon thine, 

And you walk in that blessed Fellowship, 
Which warms the soul with its wine. 


Oh, tell the blind and the weary 
The Narrow Way of God 
Is broad and bright and beautiful, 
With the love and light of God. 
Philadelphia. BD bh E. 
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PORTLAND LIQUOR SELLERS’ DEVICES. 


Sheriff Pearson, of Cumberland county, Maine, the Prohibition 
sheriff, recently showed in a public meeting, in Portland, the devices by 
which liquor sellers tried to carry on business in spite of the law. 


On the platform the sheriff had arranged the con- 
trivances for selling liquor which he and his officers 
had seized during the year. There was an old-fash- 
ioned wooden bedstead, with mattress, bed clothes, and 
pillows complete. On the other side of the stage was 
an old cradle filled with clothes. Nearby was a huge 
copper tank taken from some rum “ hide,’ jugs and 
bottles of whiskey in abundance, pocket peddlers, tin 
tanks, exhibitions of ‘‘ sandpeeps,” which is the name 
the sheriffs have given to a small bottle full of liquor 
which is sold from the pocket, collections of faucets 
which have valves so arranged as to turn on either 
water or whiskey fromthe same spigot, beer sprinklers, 
pitchers, parts of “traps,” and other curious contriv- 
ances. All of these the sheriff used in illustrating his 
talk. 

There was one place, Frank D. Ford’s, which fora 
long time baffled the sheriff. He said: ‘‘ People came 
to me and asked me if Ford had bought me up. I! 
couldn't stop the stories and I couldn't get Ford, and 
he sold right along and I knew it as well as any one 
else, but we never could catch him. My people went 
there to his place as many as six times a day for weeks 
and never found a thing. His place was as dry as a 
church contribution box. Ford's place was beautifully 
fixed up with electric alarm bells in front of it, and the 
officers could never get within a stone’s throw of the 
place without being seen and the alarm being given. 
It began to look as though we couldn’t catch Ford. 
After a time we went down there and spent a whole 
afternoon searching his place of business, but found 
nothing. Then I said to the officers, ‘I believe that 
liquor is in some other part of the building.” So we 
got our warrants for not only that part of the building 
Ford occupied, but the rest of the building as well, and 
though we searched high and low we found absolutely 
nothing. It was discouraging, and the reports that 
Ford was still selling ale and whiskey kept coming all 
the time. Finally we got out warrants to search not 
only Ford's building, but the neighboring buildings as 
well, and we finally caught him.” 

Then the sheriff went on to tell how on the third 
floor of the building, next to that occupied by Ford, 
the officers had discovered by chance that there was a 
space twelve feet square which was partitioned off to 
which no entrance could be discovered. This was 
over a clothing store. The officers got crowbars and 
sledge hammers and broke into the compartment. 
There they found a room with hair topped mattresses 
on the floor and around the sides of the room, so that 
a barrel of beer could be rolled in there without 
making a particle of noise. There were lots of bar- 
rels of beer there, but Ford was not connected with 
the place, so the officers went to hunting again and 
found a small pipe leading between the real and the 
false floor to the brick wall, through this to the chim- 
ney to Ford’s cellar, then under a false floor to a post 
under Ford’s bar, up through the center of this post 
to the set of beer faucets. It was found that one of 

-these faucets was so arranged that by turning a wheel 








concealed within it water could be drawn, and by turn- 
ing the wheel another way beer could be drawn. The 
sheriff put the set of faucets on two chairs and illus- 
trated the whole thing. 

“To this day,”’ said the sheriff, “I have not been 
able to find out how Ford got that beer up to the third 
floor of the building and into that room. This ar- 
rangement cost him $2,200 to build, and we put him 
out of business when we discovered it.”’ 

The sheriff then stepped to one corner of the stage 
and pulled out a triangular piece of wood, bound all 
around with iron and with steel springs. This he 
said had been found in the Aldine Hotel after the 
officers had searched the house from top to bottom. 
Finally they went into the parlor, tore up the carpet, 
and in one corner saw this triangular piece of wood, 
which attracted their attention. They had great 
difficulty in opening it. The occupants of the house 
found their way into it by pushing a case-knife down 
between the wall and the floor and touching a secret 
spring which caused the triangular piece of flooring 
to fly open. In this hide was found many gallons of 
liquor. 

Then he showed a large copper tank, about as 
thick as the floor timbers usually are. This was found 
beneath the floor of Coleman Walsh’s parlor, with a 
pipe leading down into a closet, where there was a 
combination faucet. ‘ There was a table in the middle 
of this parlor of Coleman Walsh’s on which was a 
twenty-dollar Bible. Beneath the table and under the 
carpet and the floor was found this copper tank,” said 
the sheriff. 

Then the sheriff turned his attention to the bed. 
Much to the amusement of the crowd, he said: ‘‘ This 
will represent the bed which the officers found, only it 
is a thousand times cleaner than that bed was. Well, 
when the officers went into this house they saw a man 
in this bed.” 

Then the sheriff tumbled into the bed and pulled 
the blankets up around his shoulders and counter- 
feited a sick man. “ The woman in the place said 
the man in the bed was very sick,” continued the 
sheriff. ‘ What is the matter with him?” one of the 
officers asked. ‘He is threatened with smallpox,” 
said the woman. The officers asked the man how he 
felt. He said he felt “terrible’’ sick. One of the 
officers went around the end of the bed in this way— 
and the sheriff ran around to the foot of the bed and 
turned up the corner of the mattress—‘‘ and reached 
down under here and pulled out a half-pint bottle of 
liquor.” 

Suiting the action to the words, the sheriff reached 
down under the clothes and began to toss half-pint 
bottles filled with whiskey on the bed. “ They are all 
here,” said the sheriff. “In all the officers found 250 
pints hidden in this way. As each bottle was pulled 
out the officers asked the man how he felt. He said 
he felt sicker and sicker, and when they had found all 
the rum he said he felt much worse.” 


SAMUEL WEISS, a farmer living up at Milford Square, is a 
friend of the tramps. This is well demonstrated by the fact 


that he lodged 391 tramps during the year 1901.—([Item in 
Newtown, Pa., Enterprise. ] 
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Bishop Whipple’s Courage. 
HENRY BENJAMIN WHIPPLE, the late Bishop of Minnesota, 
will be known as the friend of the American Indians, second 
only to John Eliot. He was a stout champion of the rights of 


the red men, and never flinched in his purpose to reform the 
abuses of the agents. 


‘« Not long after the Cheyenne and Chivington massacres,’’ 
says Professor W. W. Folwell in the Review of Reviews, ‘‘in 
which white men had shown Indians their superiority in the art 
of murder, the bishop prepared a report on ‘ The Moral and 
Temporal Condition of the Indian Tribes on our Western Bor- 
ders.’ In it he exposed the folly of our traditional Indian 
policy, portrayed the infamous behavior of agents and traders, 
and the connivance of men of fair names with their rascality. 

‘*On his journey to New York the bishop read from this to 
gentlemen, who counseled him to suppress this arraignment of 
distinguished persons, suggesting that it might result in per- 
sonal injury. Instantly came the reply : 

‘«* These things are true. The nation needs to know 
them ; and, so help me God, | will tell them if | am shot the 
next minute!’ "’ 


Academy of Political Science. 


THE American Academy of Political and Social Science has 
re-elected Professor Emory R. Johnson, Professor Simon N. 
Patten, and Clinton Rogers Woodruff as directors. 

The Academy, whose home has always been in Philadel- 
phia, now has 2,000 members, and it will shortly endeavor to 
purchase a building asa permanent home. Desirable locations 
are on Locust street, below Twelfth, and the New Century 
Drawing Room Building. ‘The latter, it is believed, is too 
small for the purposes of the New Century Club. 


NOTICES. 


*,.* A Circular Meeting under the care 
of a Committee of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Concord, Delaware 
county, Pa., on First-day, Second month 
2,at3p.m. Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* POSTPONED. -—By request of inter- 
ested Friends the special meeting of 
Philadelphia First-day School Union has 
been postponed two weeks, and will take 
place on Sixth-day evening, Second month 
7, at 8 o'clock, in Room No. 1, Friends’ 
meeting-house, 15th and Race Streets. 

ROBERT PEARSON, Clerk. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Abington 
Union will visit Abington First-day School 
on the 2nd of Second month, Igo2. 

Mary R. Livezey, Clerk of Com. 


It is 


*.* At the Girard Avenue Friends’ 
Association, on Seventh-day evening, 
Second month 1, there will be an address 
by Isaac H. Hillborn, and other literary 
exercises. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all. 

C. Percy Major, Pres. 


*,.* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen 
Street, Philadelphia, Second month 2, 
1902, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

Ministering friends and all persons | 
interested in these meetings for Divine 
worship are cordially invited to attend. 

On behalf of committee, 

SARAH T. R. EAvEnson, M. D. 


ant. 





near the town would destroy its high moral tone. 





Don’t Want a Camp. 


AT Somerset, Pa., the people are raising objections to the lo- 
cation of the United States army in their neighborhood. A 
dispatch says : 

‘« Vigorous opposition has developed to the establishing, 
near Somerset, of a United States army camp. Ten thousand 
acres of the fairest land just outside of Somerset are under op- 
tion, and it is said General Brooke and other army officials, 
who recently visited Somerset, are very favorably impressed 
with the site for one of the great army camps the Government 
seeks to establish. 

‘* Opposition to the project comes from many citizens in 
Somerset, who were at first enthusiastic for the movement. 
The claim is made that the establishment of an army camp 


Lowell’s Religious Views. 


A WRITER, F. M. Holland, in the Christian Register, discusses 


Lowell as a religious poet, and we take the following from his 
article : 


‘* No symbol could do justice to our poet's own faith in ‘ the 


Soul within the soul,’ ‘the Rock of Ages, by which I under- 
stand a certain set of higher instincts which mankind have 
found solid under their feet in all weathers.’ ‘I have always 
been a very Quaker,’ he says, ‘following the Light, and 
writing only when the Spirit moved.’ Inthatearly book, long 
out of print, the ‘Conversations,’ he maintained that ‘ every 
man has his infallible and inexorable monitor within.’ Thirty 
years later he had to say, ‘I don’t think a view of the universe 
from the stocks of any creed a very satisfactory one ; but I 
continue to shut my eyes resolutely in certain speculative 
directions, and am willing to find solace in certain intimations 
that seem to me from a region higher than my reason.’ ’’ 


Do You Wish 
the Finest Bread 
and Cake 


conceded that Royal 


Baking Powder is purest and 
strongest of all baking pow- 
ders, absolutely free from alum, 
ammonia and every adulter- 


‘Royal’? makes the best 


and most wholesome food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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Called Their Friends In. 
THE following dog story is contributed to a Boston newspaper, 


the Hrera/d : 


‘« The fact that dogs have a way of communicating news to 


one another was demonstrated to me in a very singular and 


amusing fashion about four years ago. It was in South Geor- 


gia, where as yet little provision is made for the comfort 
of domestic animals. 

‘‘One of these bitter nights, such as a cold wave often 
brings, I heard at our front door the unmistakable sounds of 
scratching and whining, and found upon opening two of my 
little neighborhood friends, a pug and a little terrier, asking 
admission. 

‘In the face of the cruel cold it was granted them, and 
they were made welcome to share the comfortable quarters of 
my own two dogs. Inthe morning they took their departure ; 
but how great was my astonishment to see them return the fol- 
lowing cold evening, this time accompanied by a large Ir sh 
setter, who likewise wagged admission to the warm quarters of 
which he seemed to have knowledge. 

‘‘If there were any doubts as to whether these hospitable 
night lodgings were discussed among the shelterless dogs of 
the neighborhood, the doubts were removed on the third night, 
when my three tramps returned, their number still further 
increased by another pug and an old pointer. The mute but 
eloquent language of their wagging tails, the humble appeal in 
their sincere eyes, were at once amusing and pathetic. 

‘ With my ow n two pets and these five tramps | had now 
seven dogs stretched out comfortably before my dining-room 
grate ; but their irreproachable behavior and their many ingra- 
tiating ways had insured for them a welcome at our house as 
long as the cold wave lasted, which was nearly a week. As 
soon as the cold subsided they returned no more.”’ 


The Late W. E. Channing. 


In the recent death of William Ellery Channing at his home 
in Concord, Mass., American literature loses one of its most 
distinctive personalities. Says 7he Dia/, Chicago : 

‘As the husband of a sister of Margaret Fuller, asthe close 
associate of Emerson, Thoreau, and Hawthorne, and as one of 
the best-known American poets of half a century ago, his life 
linked the twentieth century with a past that now seems remote 
indeed, not so much for the years that separate us from it as 
for the changes that those years have brought in our national 
ideals. Although he broke the silence as recently as 1886 with 
a poem on John Brown, his work was mainly done nearer fifty 
than fifteen years ago, and many who took note of his death 
the other day must have learned at the same time with no little 
surprise that he had lived on into the new century.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
At a meeting at Boston, on the evening of the 2oth ultimo, 
President Schurman, of Cornell University, who was at the 
head of the first commission sent to the Philippine Islands, by 
appointment of President McKinley, made an address on the 
policy to be pursued concerning the islands. His views came 
asasurprise. He proposed making them independent. ‘‘ We 
do not need territorial expansion,’’ he said, and proceeded to 
outline the course to be taken by the Filipinos and the United 
States, which would ‘‘end in a great climacteric of independ- 
ence.”’ 

THE treaty of cession of the Danish West Indies to this 
country was signed at Washington by Secretary Hay and the 
Danish minister on the 24th ultimo. The treaty will have to 
be approved by the United States Senate and the Danish 
‘« Rigsdag *’ before it is finally accepted, besides being sub- 
mitted to the inhabitants of the islands. What may be the re- 
sult of this ‘‘ referendum "’ is not certain, as a very large peti- 
tion, signed by many thousands of people opposing annexation 
to the United States, was presented to the King of Denmark a 
few weeks ago. The price to be paid for the islands and peo- 
ple, if the treaty is perfected, is said to be about $5,000,000. 
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;ng-room, a library, and a parlor. 














PROBABLY the first formal appeal to the Peace Committee 
recently appointed at New York under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation for the settlement of labor disputes will 
be made by the anthracite miners of Pennsylvania, who will 
ask the committee to assist them in arranging a conference 
with the operators of the district in regard to the scale for the 
coming year. It will be remembered that at the time of the 


strike in 1900 the ‘‘operators,’’ the employers, would not 
agree to a conference. 


In New York City, on the 27th ult., a quantity of dynamite, 
intended for use in the excavation of the ‘‘ rapid transit "’ 
tunnel, exploded, doing great damage to the neighborhood. 
Six persons were killed, the Murray Hill Hotel and other 
buildings near by were much injured, and many workmen 


were hurt. The exact amount of dynamite is not known, nor 
the reason why it exploded. 


THe United States Senate has been deliberately considering 
some of the measures hurriedly passed by the House, including 
that in relation to the Isthmian Canal, and the one fixing a 
tariff system for the Philippines. The Senate has passed its 
bill to establish a Department of Commerce and Labor. 
Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, proposes an inquiry into 
Philippine affairs by his standing committee, a resolution by 
his colleague, Senator Hoar, for a special committee of investi- 
gation, having been ‘‘ shelved."’ 

THE Government leader, A. J. Balfour, announced in the 
British House of Commons on the 28th ult., that no overtures 
for peace had been received from any one authorized to speak 
in behalf of the Boers ; but a communication had been received 
from the Dutch Government which was now ‘‘ under con- 
sideration."’ The proposition is for the Netherlands Govern- 
ment to act as diplomatic agents for the Boer delegates, and 
negotiations for peace are considered probable. 


NEWS NOTES. 
Two distinct earthquake shocks were felt in the Mississippi 


valley on the 24th ultimo, chiefly in the vicinity of St 


Louis 
No damage was done. 


[HE largest gas well in West Virginia has been struck in 
Pleasants county. It is flowing about 15,000,000 feet of gas a 
day, and is also producing over 250 barrels of oil. 

A DISPATCH from Vienna, on the 22nd, said: ‘‘ Wolves 
to-day devoured an entire wedding party near Usiosa, in Servia. 
The party consisted of the bride and bridegroom and twenty 
guests.”’ ; 

THE coroner's investigation into the tunnel disaster in New 
York City came to an end on the 24th ultimo, the jury return- 
ing a verdict exonerating both the train crews, and putting 
responsibility for the wreck on the officials of the New York 
Central. 

REPRESENTATIVE McDermott, of New Jersey, has intro- 
duced a bill appropriating $50,000 for the erection of a statue 
in the city of Washington in memory of Major Pierre L’En- 
fant, who prepared the plans of the city, by request of Presi- 
dent Washington, in 1796. 

THE managers of the fair which was to have been held in 
St. Louis in 1903 are considering seriously the advisability of 
postponing their opening until the following year. The build- 
ings are scarcely begun, and several foreign nations have with- 
drawn their agreement to exhibit in 1903. 

AN explosion of great violence took place in the Lost Creek 
mine, at Oskaloosa, Iowa, on the 24th ultimo, resulting in the 
death of over twenty miners and the injury of several more. 
Fire in the mine interfered with the work of the rescuers, 
making the list of victims heavier than would have been the 
case. 

BERTRAM HALL, the first dormitory at Radcliffe College 
(the Women’s Annex, Harvard), is completed. _ It is the gift of 
Mrs. David P. Kimball, and has cost about $70,000. It is a 
four-story red brick structure, trimmed with Vermont marble, 
and is on Shepard street, Cambridge, near Garden. It con- 
ains bed-rooms and studies for twenty students, a large din- 
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Everything for the Garden 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1902—the most superb. and 
instructive horticultural publication of the day—190 pages—700 


engravings—6 superb colored plates of vegeta 


and flowers. 


To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the follow- 


ing liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who 
incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), we will mail the Captegee. and also send 


free of charge, our famous 50-Cent ‘‘ Henderson’’ 


jon of seeds, 


containing one packet each of Sweet Peas, Giant Flowering; Pansies, Mammoth Flowering; Asters, 


Giant Comet; 


New York Lettuce; Freedom Tomato, and White Plume Celery, in a coupon en= 


velope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR 1902 


The handsomest catalague of Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs. A book of 200 pages, 4 beautifully 
colored plates of Flowers and Vegetables, and bound in highly illuminated and embossed covers. 
SENT FREE to all who mention this paper when writing for a copy. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Worth $1.25 


A SPECIAL OFFER made tointroduce our 
's. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


20 Pkts. SEEDS 


1Pkt.Rambler Roses, 3 col's mxd. 1Pkt. Diamond Flower. 
** Pansies, 10 colors mixed. *' California Sweet Peas. 
Washington Weeping Palm. ‘‘ Double Chinese Pink. 
‘ Mary Semple Asters, 4colors. ‘‘ Carnation Margucrite. 
Alyssum, Little Gem, mixed. ‘‘ Heliotrope mixed 
Bouquet Chrysanthemum, ‘* Poppy—New Shirley. 
Forget-me-not Victoria. “ Umbrella Plant. 
* California Golden Bells. * Giant Verbena, mxd. 
* Lovely Butterfly Flower. “ Japan Morning Glory. 
* Phlox Drummondii. * Petunia Hybrid mixed, 
23 BULBS 
1 New Spotted Calia, 1 Beautiful Begonia, 1 Double 
Pearl Tuberose, 2 Butterfly and 2 Hybrid Gladiolus, 
8 Fine Mixed Oxalis, 2 Rainbow Lilies, 2 Scarlet Free- 
sias, 2 Climbing Sweet Mignonette Vines, @ Splendid 
New Canna Lilies—1 crimson, 1 golden. 
A Return Check Cood for 25 Cents 
on first $1.00 order; also our New Floral Guide, 
186 pages. All the above sent postpaid for only Ie. 
If you sell two collections and send us 60 cents. 
with name and address of each purchaser, we will 
send you, FREE, another complete collection as 


your commission. Also our 
Cash Prize Off ES co 
West Grove, Pa. 


$100 'e 
sisy. THE CONARD & JON 


Rose and Flower Growers, Box 


NSCIENC 
(0 SEED a 


like the sound of it.” 
But doesn’t our 2,000 
careful annual tests 
for vitality and qual- 
ity and the great care 
in selecting stock have 
lots of conscience thrown 
earnestly into it? “Yes” 
Well then, I will take the 
liberty of the heading and sub- 
mit the propriety of it to the experience of 
many hundreds of thousands of my 
old customers. Seed catalogue free. 
J. 5.1. GREGORY & SON, 
Marbichead, Masa. 


- JAMAICA. 


Four days’ voyage on an entirely new and luxuriously | 


fitted steamer will land you in 
JAMAICA. 
A delightful and salubrious climate. 
Beautiful scenery. 
Points of histwric interest. 
Modern hotels. 


Just the trip for invalids and those who desire to escape 


the trying northern winters. 
For information and special rates, apply to 
ARTHUR H. MIDDLETON, 
421 N. Second Street or 2821 N. Broad Street. 
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Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


| WATCHES. 

| As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 

| to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 

the least money. Give usa call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
it S, 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


| Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


| 1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


| 
| 
' 
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Y oung Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Businass Eprtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


| With Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00; all three $2.85. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


THOMASVILLE SERVICE, SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY. 

COMMENCING January 9g the Southern 
Railway in connection with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will operate a through 
Pullman drawing-room sleeping-car on 
Thursday of each week to Thomasville, 
Ga., without change. This special car will 
leave Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
|on Thursdays at 6.05 p. m., and arrive 
| Thomasville 9.10 p. m. the next day. The 
| Southern ‘Railway Florida Express on 
which train this special car is carried also 
| has dining-car service. Chas. L. Hopkins, 
District Passenger Agent, Southern Rail- 
| way, 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
: will furnish all information. 


INTELLIGENCER. 





FLORIDA. 
TWO WEEKS’ TOUR VIA 
RAILROAD. 

THE first Pennsylvania Railroad tour ot 
the season to Jacksonville, allowing two 
weeks in Florida, will leave New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington 
by special train on February 4. 

Excursion tickets, including railway 
transportation, Pullman accommodations 
(one berth), and meals em route in both 
directions while travelling on the special 
train, will be sold at the following rates : 
New York, $50.00 ; Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg, Baltimore, and Washington, $48.00 ; 
Pittsburg, $53.00; and at proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other infor- 
mation apply to ticket agents, or to George 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


ONE FARE ROUND TRIP—NEW 
ORLEANS, MOBILE, AND 
PENSACOLA. 

THE Southern Railway announce that 
they will sell round-trip tickets to New 
Orleans, Mobile, and Pensacola at one fare 
rcund-trip February 4 to 10, inclusive, 
good to return until February 15th, except 
by deposit of ticket with joint agent on or 
before February 15th, will be extended 
until February 28th, an additional fee of 
fifty cents will be charged. The Southern 
Railway is the only line operating through 
Pullman sleeping and dining cars Phila- 
delphia to New Orleans and the time 
consumed in making the trip is only 
thirty-six hours. Those who desire to visit 
the South will find no better opportunity. 
The rates are exceedingly low. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, will furnish all 
information. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 
FORTY-FIVE DAYS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

THE Pennsylvania Railroad Personally- 
Conducted Tour to Mexico and California 
which leaves New York and Philadelphia 
on February 11 by special Pullman train, 
covers a large and intensely interesting 
portion of North America, embracing a 
great part of Mexico, the beautiful coast 
resorts of California, and on the return 
journey from California, the Grand Canon 
of Arizona, one of the great wonders of the 
country. Fourteen days will be spent in 
Mexico and nineteen in California. The 
Mexico and California Special, to be used 
over the entire trip, will be composed of 
the highest grade Pullman Parlor Smoking, 
Dining, Drawing-room, Sleeping, Com- 
pariment, and Observation cars, heated by 
steam and lighted by electricity. Round- 
trip rate, covering all necessary expenses 
during the entire trip, $575 from all points 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad system east 
of Pittsburg, and $570 from Pittsburg. For 
the tour of Mexico only the rate will be 
$350, and for California only, which will 
leave February 25, $375. For itinerary 
and full information apply to ticket agents, 
or address George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 
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GIRARD TRUST COM PANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
Acts as Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
Assicnges, AND RECEIVER. 
Frxanciat AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
InreREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
AccounTs. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Trustee, 





Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustgs or Corporation MortGacess. 
DapostTror¥ UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REA Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. | 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Fuads and Investments are kept einen: and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. W 
Asa S. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 
ROTH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. 


ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust O, 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS 


305-307 Walnut St., Philad’a. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travellers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. Leans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest 
allowed on deposits. 








Poko A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 


ISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Aste 


‘ON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, SAVID 





Sr. Louis has a peculiar sect in the 
shape of a community of sand eaters, 
composed of seventy-five men and women. 
The sand eaters take every day a spoonful 
of grit. They believe that sand is 
necessary in every animal, and that many 
stomach troubles are due to the absence 
of grit in the stomach. 


‘*UNCLE,’’ said the scientific youth, 
‘« don’t you know that you ought to have 
your drinking water boiled, so as to kill 
the microbes?’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ answered the 
old gentleman, thoughtfully, ‘‘ I believe I 
would as lief be an aquarium as a 
cemetery.'’—[Gathered. ] 


IF one has a cool room, where the air 
can be kept moist during the daytime when 
the sun is strong, one may be able to grow 
violets in the house. But in a hot room 
failure is a foregone conclusion. —[ Ladies’ 
Home Journal. ]} 


To be constantly pulling up the seeds 
of life to see if they have sprouted is a 
serious menace to the health of the plants. 
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Club biietes: | Other Periodicals, 1902. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1902. 


given, and also read the notes below. 


Read the figures 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘for both.’’ 


WEEKLIES. 
Periodicals. Price ” both. 
Springfield Republican, ($1), . . $2.90 
The Nation, ($3), . 4.80 
Literary Digest, ($3), (new sub 
scribers only), a 
Independent, ($2), ; 
Christian Register, ($2), 
Scientific American, ($3), 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), . 
Journat of Education, (§2. 5°), 
The Living Age, ($6), . 


MONTHLIES. 

British Friend, (6s.6d. & postage), $3.75 

Meehans’ Monthly (Floral, Hor- 
ticultural), ($2), ; . 


PEM ESSE 
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3-85 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those na 


and we will give prices. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 


ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 
“price for both.’’ 


MONTHLIES ( Contin.<d). 
Periodicals, Price for both. 


Scribner's Magazine, ($3), 

The Century Magazine, ($4), 

Harper's Magazine, ($4), 

Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 

The Forum, ($3), 

North American Review, ($s), 

St. Nicholas, ($3), . 

Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. $0), 

The Chautauquan, ($2), ; 

Scattered Seeds, ($0.50),. . .. 

The Farm Journal, (fo. 50), . cha 

American Monthly Review of R 
views, ($2,50), 
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uld write to us, 


from the rate given under the heading 


INTELLIGENCER. 


GOING TO PHILADELPHIA? 
- Stop at 
Y. F, A. BUILDING, 
140 North Fifteenth Street. 
; Ceppeeaen, Restful, Homelike 


FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 


Just PuBLIsHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


jpeaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JosepnH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 
By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 
London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


A CHEAP, NEAT, CONVENIENT 
BINDER FOR 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





Will hold a full year, by packing close. Better, 
if used for half a year. 

Price, 25 cents, including postage, if sent by 
mail. 

By having your papers together, you have at 
the end of the year a valuable volume, of over 
1000 pages of reading matter. 


F, GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 170e N. Broad St. 
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